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Definition   App-1 
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i  STANDARD  CONSOLIDATED 

AREAS    App-4 


USUAL  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE 

In  accordance  with  census  practice 
dating  back   to  1790,  each  person 
enumerated  in  the  1970  census  was 
counted  as  an  inhabitant  of  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  which  is  generally 
construed  to  mean  the  place  where  he 
lives  and  sleeps  most  of  the  time.  This 
place  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  his 
legal  residence,  voting  residence,  or 
}  domicile.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
I  however,  the  use  of  these  different 
1  bases  of  classification  would  produce 
j  substantially    the    same  statistics, 
I  although  there  may  be  appreciable 
I  differences  for  a  few  areas. 

The  implementation  of  this  practice 
has  resulted  in  the  establishing  of 
residence  rules  for  certain  categories  of 
persons  whose  usual  place  of  residence 
is  not  immediately  clear.  Furthermore, 
this  practice  means  that  persons  were 
not  always  counted  as  residents  of  the 
place  where  they  happened  to  be 
found  by  the  census  enumerators.  Per- 
sons without  a  usual  place  of  residence 
were,  however,  counted  where  they 
were  enumerated. 


Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
living  on  military  installations  were 
counted,  as  in  every  previous  census, 
as  residents  of  the  area  in  which  the 
installation  was  located.  Similarly, 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  not 
living  on  a  military  installation  were 
counted  as  residents  of  the  area  in 
which  they  were  living.  Crews  of  U.S. 
Navy  vessels  were  counted  as  residents 
of  the  home  port  to  which  the  partic- 
ular vessel  was  assigned;  crews  of 
vessels  deployed  to  the  overseas  fleet 
were  therefore  not  included  in  the 
population  of  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Persons  in  Armed  Forces 
families  were  counted  where  they  were 
living  on  Census  Day  (e.g.,  the  military 
installation,  "off-base,"  or  elsewhere, 
as  the  case  might  be). 

Crews  of  U.S.  merchant  marine 
vessels  were  counted  as  part  of  the 
population  of  the  U.S.  port  in  which 
their  vessel  was  berthed  on  Census 
Day;  or  if  sailing  in  inland  or  coastal 
waters,  as  part  of  the  population  of 
the  vessel's  home  port.  Crews  of  all 
other  U.S.  merchant  marine  vessels  are 
not  included  in  the  population  of  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

College  students,  as  in  1950  and 
1960,  were  counted  as  residents  of  the 
area  in  which  they  were  living  while 
attending  college.  Inmates  of  institu- 
tions, who  ordinarily  live  there  for 
considerable  periods  of  time,  were 
counted  as  residents  of  the  area  where 
this  institution  was  located;  on  the 
other  hand,  patients  in  general  hospi- 
tals, who  ordinarily  remain  for  short 
periods  of  time,  were  counted  at  their 
homes.  On  the  night  of  April  6,  1970, 
a  special  enumeration  was  conducted 
in  missions,  flophouses,  detention  cen- 
ters, etc.,  and  persons  enumerated 
therein  were  counted  as  residents  of 
the  particular  place. 

Americans  who  were  overseas  for 
an  extended  period  (in  the  Armed 


Forces,  working  at  civilian  jobs,  study- 
ing in  foreign  universities,  etc.)  are  not 
included  in  the  population  of  any  of 
the  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  the  other  hand,  persons  temporar- 
ily abroad  on  vacations,  business  trips, 
and  the  like,  were  counted  at  their 
usual  residence. 

Persons  in  larger  hotels,  motels,  etc., 
on  the  night  of  March  31,  1970,  were 
requested  to  fill  out  a  census  form  for 
allocation  back  to  their  homes  if  they 
indicated  no  one  was  there  to  report 
them  in  the  census.  A  similar  approach 
was  used  for  persons  visiting  in  private 
residences,  as  well  as  for  Americans 
who  left  the  United  States  during 
March  1970  via  major  intercontinental 
air  or  ship  carriers  for  temporary  travel 
abroad. 

In  addition,  information  on  persons 
away  from  their  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence was  obtained  from  other  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  landladies,  etc.  If 
an  entire  family  was  expected  to  be 
away  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
enumeration,  information  on  it  was 
obtained  from  neighbors.  A  matching 
process  was  used  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cate reports  for  a  person  who  reported 
for  himself  while  away  from  his  usual 
residence  and  who  was  also  reported  at 
this  usual  residence  by  someone  else. 

URBAN  AND  RURAL  RESIDENCE 
Definition.— The  urban  population 
comprises  all  persons  living  in  urban- 
ized areas  and  in  places  of  2,500 
inhabitants  or  more  outside  urbanized 
areas.  More  specifically,  the  urban 
population  consists  of  all  persons 
living  in  (a)  places  of  2,500  inhabitants 
or  more  incorporated  as  cities,  villages, 
boroughs  (except  Alaska),  and  towns 
(except  in  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin),  but  ex- 
cluding those  persons  living  in  the 
rural  portions  of  extended  cities;  (b) 
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unincorporated  placesof  2,500  inhabit- 
ants or  more;  and  (c)  other  territory, 
incorporated  or  unincorporated,  in- 
cluded in  urbanized  areas.  The  popula- 
tion not  classified  as  urban  constitutes 
the  rural  population.  Information  on 
the  historical  development  of  the 
urban  and  rural  definition  appears  in 
the  PC(1)  -A  reports. 
Extended  cities.  -Over  the  1960-1970 
decade  there  has  been  an  increasing 
trend  toward  the  extension  of  city 
boundaries  to  include  territory  essen- 
tially rural  in  character.  Examples  are 
city-county  consolidations  such  as  the 
creation  of  the  city  of  Chesapeake, 
Va.,  from  South  Norfolk  City  and 
Norfolk  County  and  the  extension  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  into  five  coun- 
ties. The  classification  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  such  cities  as  urban  would 
include  in  the  urban  population  per- 
sons whose  environment  is  primarily 
rural  in  character.  In  order  to  separate 
these  people  from  those  residing  in  the 
closely  settled  portions  of  such  cities, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  examined 
patterns  of  population  density  and 
classified  a  portion  or  portions  of  each 
such  city  as  rural.  An  extended  city 
contains  one  or  more  areas,  each  of  at 
least  5  square  miles  in  extent  and  with 
a  population  density  of  less  than  100 
persons  per  square  mile  according  to 
the  1970  census.  The  area  or  areas 
constitute  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  legal  city  or  total  25 
square  miles  or  more. 

These  cities— designated  as  ex- 
tended cities— thus  consist  of  an  urban 
part  and  a  rural  part.  When  an  ex- 
tended city  is  a  central  city  of  an 
urbanized  area  or  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area,  only  the  urban 
part  is  considered  as  the  central  city.  If 
the  extended  city  is  shown  separately 
under  the  area,  the  city  name  is 
followed  by  the  term  "urban  part."  In 


tables  in  which  the  city  name  is  not 
followed  by  this  term,  the  population 
figure  shown  is  for  the  entire  city. 
Farm  and  nonfarm  residence.— The 
rural  population  is  subdivided  into  the 
rural-farm  population,  which  com- 
prises all  rural  residents  living  on 
farms,  and  the  rural-nonfarm  popula- 
tion, which  comprises  the  remaining 
rural  population.  As  in  the  1960  cen- 
sus, the  farm  population  consists  of 
persons  living  on  places  of  10  or  more 
acres  from  which  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  $50  or  more  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  or  on  places  of 
less  than  10  acres  from  which  sales  of 
farm  products  amounted  to  $250  or 
more  in  the  preceding  year. 

Farm  residence  in  accordance  with 
this  definition  was  determined  from 
answers  to  questions  H17  and  H18, 
asked  of  households  in  the  20-percent 
sample  (see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire 
items  and  instructions,  pages  App-37 
and  39) . 

Persons  in  rural  territory  who  did 
not  meet  the  definition  for  the  rural- 
farm  population  were  classified  as  non- 
farm  residents.  Persons  living  in  group 
quarters  on  institutional  grounds  or  in 
summer  camps  or  motels  were  also 
classified  as  nonfarm. 

Farm  and  nonfarm  residence  has 
been  obtained  in  each  census  since 
that  of  1930.  For  1970,  as  in  the  1960 
census,  the  figures  are  for  the  farm 
population  residing  in  rural  territory. 
In  all  other  censuses,  farm  residence 
was  obtained  in  cities  and  other  terri- 
tory classified  as  urban. 

COUNTIES 

The  primary  divisions  of  the  States 
are,  in  general,  termed  counties,  but  in 
Louisiana  these  divisions  are  known  as 
parishes.  There  are  no  counties  in 
Alaska.  In  this  State,  data  are  shown 
for  statistical  areas  which  are  county 


equivalents  designated  as  census  divi- 
sion|;  they  were  developed  for  general 
statistical  purposes  through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  State  and  the  Census 
Bureau.  In  four  States  (Maryland, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  and  Virginia),  there 
are  one  or  more  cities  which  are 
independent  of  any  county  organiza- 
tion and  thus  constitute  primary  divi- 
sions of  their  States. 

MINOR  CIVIL  DIVISIONS  (TOWNS) 

Minor  civil  divisions  are  the  primary 
political  or  administrative  subdivisions 
of  counties  established  by  State  law. 
In  the  New  England  States,  there  is 
considerably  more  interest  in  these 
subdivisions  than  is  generally  true  else- 
where. Therefore,  the  reports  for  the 
New  England  States  contain  statistics 
for  these  areas  (which  are  designated 
as  "towns")  in  the  tables  which 
present  data  for  places;  the  towns  are 
interspersed  with  the  same  alpha- 
betical order  as  the  places  and  are 
identified  by  the  term  "town"  after 
the  name.  Population  information  on 
all  county  subdivisions  appears  in  the 
PC(1)-A  and  PC(1)-B  reports. 

PLACES 

Two  types  of  places  are  recognized  in 
the  census  reports— incorporated 
places  and  unincorporated  places,  as 
defined  below. 

Incorporated  places. -These  are  politi- 
cal units  incorporated  as  cities,  bor- 
oughs, towns,  and  villages  with  the 
following  exceptions  (a)  boroughs  in 
Alaska  and  (b)  towns  in  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  and  Wis- 
consin. Boroughs  in  Alaska  are  treated 
as  county  subdivisions  and  may 
include  one  or  more  incorporated 
places.  The  towns  in  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  are 
minor  civil  divisions  similar  to  the 
townships  found  in  other  States  and 
not  necessarily  thickly  settled  centers 
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of  population  such  as  the  cities,  bor- 
oughs, towns,  and  villages  in  other 
States.  Similarly,  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  some  townships 

1  possess  powers  and  functions  similar 
to  those  of  incorporated  places,  the 
townships  are  not  classified  as  "incor- 
porated places."  Thus,  some  minor 
civil  divisions  which  are  "incor- 
porated" in  one  legal  sense  of  the 
word  are  not  regarded  by  the  Census 
Bureau  as  "incorporated  places."  With- 
out this  restriction  all  of  the  towns  in 
the  New  England  States,  New  York, 

i  and  Wisconsin  and  the  townships  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  would 
have  to  be  counted  as  incorporated 

i  places  without  any  consideration  of 

j  the  nature  of  population  settlement. 

!  The  densely  settled  portions  of  some 
are  recognized  as  unincorporated 
places  or  as  part  of  an  urbanized  area. 

In  Hawaii,  there  are  no  incor- 
porated places  in  the  sense  of  a  func- 
tioning local  governmental  unit.  The 
State,  however,  has  recognized  places 
and  established  boundaries  for  them. 
Such  places  are  treated  as  incorporated 
in  the  1970  census. 

The  population  figure  for  an  incor- 
porated place  at  earlier  censuses 
applies  to  the  area  of  the  place  at  the 
time  of  the  given  census.  Hence,  the 
indicated  change  in  population  over 
the  decade  reflects  the  effect  of  any 
annexations  or  detachments.  In  order 
to  permit  an  analysis  of  the  relative 
importance  of  population  growth 
within  the  old  boundaries  and  of 
population  added  in  annexed  territory, 
table  8  for  incorporated  places  of 
2,000  inhabitants  or  more  in  1960  has 
been  included  in  the  PC(1)-A  reports. 
No  data  are  available  on  detachments 
from  incorporated  places. 

Unincorporated  places.— As  in  the 
1950  and  1960  censuses,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  delineated  boundaries  for 


closely  settled  population  centers 
without  corporate  limits.  Each  place 
so  delineated  possesses  a  definite 
nucleus  of  residences  and  has  its 
boundaries  drawn  to  include,  if  feasi- 
ble, all  the  surrounding  closely  settled 
area.  Outside  urbanized  areas,  those 
unincorporated  places  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000  or  more  are  presented  in 
the  census  reports  in  the  same  manner 
as  incorporated  places  of  equal  size. 
Within  urbanized  areas,  unincor- 
porated places  are  shown  only  if  they 
have  5,000  inhabitants  or  more  and 
there  was  an  expression  of  local 
interest  in  their  recognition. 

Unincorporated  places  are  identi- 
fied with  the  letter  "U."  Unincor- 
porated place  boundaries  change  with 
changes  in  the  settlement  pattern;  a 
place  which  has  the  same  name  in 
1970  as  in  previous  decades  does  not 
necessarily  have  the  same  boundaries. 
Information  on  modifications  in  the 
delineation  of  unincorporated  places 
introduced  in  the  1970  census  appears 
in  the  PC(1)-A  reports. 


URBANIZED  AREAS 

The  major  objective  of  the  Census 
Bureau  in  delineating  urbanized  areas 
is  to  provide  a  better  separation  of 
urban  and  rural  population  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities.  An  urban- 
ized area  consists  of  a  central  city,  or 
cities,  and  surrounding  closely  settled 
territory.  The  specific  criteria  for  the 
delineation  of  an  urbanized  area  are  as 
follows: 

1a.  A  central  city  of  50,000  inhabit- 
ants or  more  in  1960,  in  a  special 
census  conducted  by  the  Census 
Bureau  since  1960,  or  in  the  1970 
census;  or 
b.  Twin  cities,  i.e.,  cities  with  con- 
tiguous boundaries  and  consti- 
tuting,   for  general   social  and 


economic  purposes,  a  single 
commuViity  with  a  combined 
population  of  at  least  50,000,  and 
with  the  smaller  of  the  twin  cities 
having  a  population  of  at  least 
15,000. 

2.  Surrounding  closely  settled  terri- 
tory, including  the  following  (but 
excluding  the  rural  portions  of 
extended  cities,  see  "urban  and 
rural  residence,"  above): 

a.  Incorporated  places  of  2,500 
inhabitants  or  more. 

b.  Incorporated  places  with  fewer 
than  2,500  inhabitants,  provided 
that  each  has  a  closely  settled  area 
of  100  housing  units  or  more. 

c.  Small  parcels  of  land  normally  less 
than  one  square  mile  in  area 
having  a  population  density  of 
1,000  inhabitants  or  more  per 
square  mile.  The  areas  of  large 
nonresidential  tracts  devoted  to 
such  urban  land  uses  as  railroad 
yards,  airports,  factories,  parks, 
golf  courses,  and  cemeteries  are 
excluded  in  computing  the  popu- 
lation density. 

d.  Other  similar  small  areas  in  unin- 
corporated territory  with  lower 
population  density  provided  that 
they  serve 

-to  eliminate  enclaves,  or 
—to   close    indentations    in  the 
urbanized  areas  of  one  mile  or 
less  across  the  open  end,  or 
—to    link   outlying  enumeration 
districts  of  qualifying  density 
that  are  not  more  than  r/2  miles 
from   the   main   body   of  the 
urbanized  area. 
The  1970  criteria  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  used  in  1960  with  two 
exceptions.  The  extended  city  concept 
is  new  for  1970.  Secondly,  in  1960, 
towns  in  the  New  England  States, 
townships  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  counties  elsewhere,  which 
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were  classified  as  urban  in  accordance 
with  specific  criteria,  were  included  in 
the  contiguous  urbanized  areas.  In 
1970,  only  those  portions  of  towns 
and  townships  in  these  States  that  met 
the  rules  followed  in  defining  urban- 
ized areas  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  are  included. 

All  persons  residing  in  an  urbanized 
area  are  classified  as  urban.  The  urban- 
ized area  population  is  sometimes 
divided  into  those  in  the  "central  city 
(or  cities)"  and  those  in  the  remainder 
of  the  area  or  the  "urban  fringe."  The 
"central  city"  category  consists  of  the 
population  of  the  cities  named  in  the 
title  of  the  urbanized  area.*  The  title 
is  limited  to  three  names  and  normally 
lists  the  largest  city  first  and  the 
other  qualifying  cities  in  size  order; 
this  order  is,  in  many  cases  based  on 
1960  population  because  most  names 
were  fixed  before  the  1970  counts 
were  available.  For  the  other  cities  to 
be  listed  in  the  title,  they  must  have 
(a)  250,000  inhabitants  or  more  or  (b) 
at  least  one-third  the  population  of  the 
largest  city  and  a  population  of  25,000 
or  more  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
small  twin  cities). 

There  is  generally  one  urbanized 
area  in  each  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  are  two  because  there  exists 
another  qualifying  city  with  50,000 
inhabitants  or  more  whose  surround- 


The  four  exceptions  are: 

New  York,  N.Y.-Northwestern  New 
Jersey— New  York,  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Paterson,  Clifton,  and  Passaic 

Chicago,  III. -Northwestern  Indiana- 
Chicago,  Gary,  Hamnnond,  and  East 
Chicago 

Uos  Angeles-Long  Beach— Los  Angeles, 
Long  Beach,  Anaheinn,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Garden  Grove 

San  Francisco-Oakland— San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Vallejo 


ing  urban  fringe  is  separated  from  the 
urban  fringe  of  the  larger  central  city 
or  cities.  (The  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  has  three  urbanized  areas.)  In 
other  cases,  a  single  urbanized  area 
covers  portions  of  two  or  more  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  One 
metropolitan  area  (New  London- 
Groton-Norwich,  Conn.)  has  no 
urbanized  area.  A  map  of  each  urban- 
ized area  in  this  State  appears  in  the 
PC(  1 )  -A  report  for  the  State. 

STANDARD  METROPOLITAN 
STATISTICAL  AREAS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recognizes 
247  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  (SMSA's)  in  the  1970  census. 
These  include  the  231  SMSA's  as 
defined  and  named  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  publication.  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas:  1967, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Also 
included  are  16  SMSA's  as  defined  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
of  which  two  were  defined  in  January 
1968  and  an  additional  14  were 
defined  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
the  1970  census. 

Except  in  the  New  England  States, 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
is  a  county  or  group  of  contiguous 
counties  which  contains  at  least  one 
city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  or 
"twin  cities"  with  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  at  least  50,000.  In  addition  to 
the  county,  or  counties,  containing 
such  a  city  or  cities,  contiguous  coun- 
ties are  included  in  an  SMSA  if, 
according  to  certain  criteria,  they  are 
socially  and  economically  integrated 
with  the  central  city.  In  a  few  cities 
where  portions  of  counties  outside  the 


SMSA  as  defined  in  1967  were 
annexed  to  the  central  city,  the  popu- 
lation living  in  those  counties  is  not 
considered  part  of  the  central  city.  In 
the  New  England  States,  SMSA's  con- 
sist of  towns  and  cities  instead  of 
counties.  Each  SMSA  must  include  at 
least  one  central  city,  and  the  com- 
plete title  of  an  SMSA  identifies  the 
central  city  or  cities.  For  a  detailed 
description  of  the  criteria  used  in 
defining  SMSA's,  see  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  publication  cited  above. 

The  population  living  in  SMSA's  is 
designated  as  the  metropolitan  popula- 
tion. The  population  is  subdivided  as 
"inside  central  city  or  cities"  and 
"outside  central  city  or  cities."  The 
population  living  outside  SMSA's  con- 
stitutes the  nonmetropolitan  popula- 
tion. 


STANDARD  CONSOLIDATED 
AREAS 

In  view  of  the  special  importance  of 
the  metropolitan  complexes  around 
New  York  and  Chicago,  the  Nation's 
two  largest  cities,  several  contiguous 
SMSA's  and  additional  counties  that 
do  not  appear  to  meet  the  formal 
integration  criteria  but  do  have  strong 
interrelationships  of  other  kinds  have 
been  combined  into  the  New  York- 
Northeastern  New  Jersey  and  the 
Chicago-Northwestern  Indiana  Stand- 
ard Consolidated  Areas,  respectively. 
The  former  consists  of  Middlesex  and 
Somerset  Counties  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  following  SMSA's:  New  York, 
Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  Paterson- 
Clifton-Passaic.  The  latter  consists  of 
the  following  SMSA's:  Chicago  and 
Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago. 
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SOCIAL  CHARACTERiSTICS 
AGE 

The  data  on  age  were  derived  from 
answers  to  questions  5,  6,  and  7, 
which  were  asked  of  ali  persons  (see 
facsimiiies  of  questionnaire  items  and 
instructions  on  page  App-33).  Only 


the  information  in  items  6  and  7  was 
read  into  the  computer.  Answers  in 
item  5,  which  was  not  FOSDIC  read- 
able, were  used  during  field  review  to 
fill  any  blanks  in  items  6  and  7.  The 
age  classification  is  based  on  the  age  of 
the  person  in  completed  years  as  of 
April  1,  1970.  The  data  on  age  repre- 
sent the  difference,  as  calculated  in  the 
computer,  between  date  of  birth  and 
April  1,  1970. 

Median  age. —The  median  age  is  that 
age  which  divides  the  distribution  into 
two  equal  parts,  one  half  being  older 
than  the  median  age  and  one  half 
younger.  When  the  median  falls  in  the 
terminal  category  of  an  age  distribu- 
tion, the  method  of  presentation  is  to 
show  the  initial  age  of  the  terminal 
category  followed  by  a  plus  sign;  thus, 
if  the  median  falls  in  the  category  "75 
years  and  over,"  it  is  shown  as  "75+." 

Assignment  of  unknown  ages.— In  each 
census  since  1940  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  estimated  the  age  of  a 
person  when  it  was  not  reported.  In 
censuses  before  1940,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1880,  persons  of  unknown  age 
were  shown  as  a  separate  category. 
The  summary  totals  for  "14  years  and 
over"  and  "21  years  and  over"  for 
earlier  censuses  included  all  persons  of 
"unknown  age"  since  there  is  evidence 
that  most  of  the  persons  for  whom  age 
was  not  reported  were  in  the  age 
classes  above  these  limits.  In  1960  and 
1970  assignment  of  unknown  ages  was 
performed  by  the  procedure  described 
in  the  section  below  on  "Accuracy  of 
the  Data." 

RACE 

The  data  on  race  were  derived  from 
answers  to  question  4,  which  was 
asked  of  all  persons  (see  facsimile  of 


questionnaire  item  on  page  App-33). 
The  concept  of  race  as  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  does  not  denote 
clear-cut  scientific  definitions  of  bio- 
logical stock.  Rather  it  reflects  self- 
identification  by  respondents.  Since 
the  1970  census  obtained  information 
on  race  primarily  through  self- 
enumeration,  the  data  represent  essen- 
tially self-classification  by  people 
according  to  the  race  with  which  they 
identify  themselves. 

For  persons  of  mixed  parentage 
who  were  in  doubt  as  to  their  classifi- 
cation, the  race  of  the  person's  father 
was  used.  In  1960,  persons  who 
reported  mixed  parentage  of  white  and 
any  other  race  were  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  other  race;  mixtures  of  races 
other  than  white  were  classified 
according  to  the  race  of  the  father. 

The  category  "white"  includes  per- 
sons who  indicated  their  race  as  white, 
as  well  as  persons  who  did  not  classify 
themselves  in  one  of  the  specific  race 
categories  on  the  questionnaire  but 
entered  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  or  a 
response  suggesting  Indo-European 
stock. 

The  category  "Negro"  includes  per- 
sons who  indicated  their  race  as  Negro 
or  Black,  as  well  as  persons  who  did 
not  classify  themselves  in  one  of  the 
specific  race  categories  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire but  who  had  such  entries  as 
Jamaican,  Trinidadian,  West  Indian, 
Haitian,  and  Ethiopian.  The  term 
"Negro  and  other  races"  includes  per- 
sons of  all  races  other  than  white. 

If  the  race  entry  was  missing  on  the 
questionnaire  for  a  member  of  a 
household,  an  answer  was  assigned  in 
the  computer  according  to  the  race  of 
other  household  members,  using  spe- 
cific rules  of  precedence  of  relation- 
ship. If  race  was  not  entered  for 
anyone  in  the  household,  the  race  of 
the  head  of  the  preceding  household 
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was  assigned.  This  procedure  is  a  varia- 
tion of  the  general  allocation  process 
described  in  the  section  on  "Accuracy 
of  the  Data." 

For  some  areas,  the  statistics  on 
race  published  in  this  report  may 
differ  significantly  from  those  pub- 
lished in  the  Series  PC(1)-B  report 
because  of  the  effect  of  the  manual 
editing  of  the  sample  questionnaires. 
Many  persons  who  reported  their  race 
as  "Other"  also  supplied  a  write-in 
entry  that  indicated  the  proper  race 
classification  should  have  been  one  of 
the  specific  race  categories,  e.g.,  white 
or  Negro.  Although  the  field  edit 
procedures  included  a  review  of  such 
entries,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
field  review  was  sometimes  incom- 
plete. Consequently,  the  subsequent 
manual  processing  of  the  sample  ques- 
tionnaires resulted  in  changes  in  distri- 
butions by  race,  the  most  apparent 
being  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
persons  of  "Other"  race. 

NATIVITY,  PLACE  OF  BIRTH,  AND 
PARENTAGE 

The  data  on  nativity,  place  of  birth, 
and  parentage  were  derived  from 
answers  to  questions  13,  14,  and  15 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  items 
and  instructions  on  pages  App-34 
and  38). 

Nativity 

The  question  on  place  of  birth  was 
asked  of  all  persons  in  the  20-percent 
sample.  The  questions  on  parentage 
were  asked  of  persons  in  the  15- 
percent  sample.  Information  on  place 
of  birth  is  used  to  classify  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  into  two 
major  categories:  native  and  foreign 
born.  The  category  "native"  comprises 
persons  born  in  the  United  States,  the 


Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  an 
outlying  area  of  the  United  States  or 
at  sea.  Also  included  in  this  category  is 
the  small  number  of  persons  who, 
although  they  were  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  have  at  least  one  native 
American  parent.  When  information 
on  place  of  birth  was  missing,  nativity 
was  assigned  on  the  basis  of  related 
information.  In  previous  censuses,  per- 
sons for  whom  nativity  was  not 
reported  were  generally  classified  as 
native.  Persons  not  classified  as  native 
are  classified  as  "foreign  born."  The 
population  of  the  United  States  has 
been  classified  as  native  or  foreign 
born  in  every  census  since  1850. 

Place  of  Bsrth 

Native.— Data  on  the  State  of  birth  of 
the  native  population  have  been  col- 
lected in  each  census  beginning  with 
that  of  1850.  For  the  more  recent 
censuses.  State  of  birth  has  been  pub- 
lished for  the  native  population  of  the 
urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  rural-farm 
parts  of  States,  and  of  individual  cities 
above  a  specified  minimum  size.  In 
this  report,  the  native  population  is 
further  classified  into  the  following 
four  groups:  persons  born  in  the  State 
in  which  they  were  residing  at  the  time 
of  the  census;  persons  born  in  a 
different  State;  persons  born  abroad  of 
American  parents,  or  at  sea  or  in  an 
outlying  area  of  the  United  States;  and 
persons  whose  State  of  birth  was  not 
reported.  Respondents  were  instructed 
to  report  place  of  birth  in  terms  of  the 
mother's  usual  State  of  residence  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  location  of  the  hospital  if 
the  birth  occurred  in  a  hospital.  More 
detailed  classifications  of  the  native 
population  of  each  State,  by  area  of 
birth,  are  presented  in  the  Detailed 
Characteristics  reports  (PC(I)-D). 


The  statistics  on  State  of  birth  are 
of  value  mainly  for  the  information 
they  provide  on  the  historic  move- 
ments of  the  native  population  from 
one  State  to  another  within  the  United 
States  from  the  time  of  birth  to  the 
date  of  the  census.  The  statistics 
afford  no  indication  of  the  amount  of 
migration  within  a  given  State;  nor  do 
they  take  any  account  of  intermediate 
moves  between  the  time  of  a  person's 
birth  and  the  time  of  the  census. 

1 

Foreign  born.— Foreign-born  persons 
were  asked  to  report  their  country  of 
birth  according  to  international 
boundaries  as  recognized,  by  the 
United  States  government  on  April  1, 
1970.  Since  numerous  changes  in 
boundaries  have  occurred,  some 
foreign-born  persons  may  have 
reported  their  country  of  birth  in 
terms  of  boundaries  that  existed  at  the 
time  of  their  birth  or  emigration,  or  in 
accordance  with  their  own  national 
preference.  A  more  detailed  classifica- 
tion of  country  of  origin  of  the  foreign 
stock  by  nativity  is  presented  in  Series 
PC(1)-D,  Detailed  Characteristics 
reports. 

Foreign  Stock 

The  category  "foreign  stock"  includes 
the  foreign-born  population  and  the  [ 
native  population  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage.  Persons  of  foreign  stock 
thus  comprise  all  first-  and  second- 
generation  Americans.  In  this  report, 
persons  of  foreign  stock  are  classified 
according  to  their  country  or  origin.  | 

MOTHER  TONGUE  | 

1 

Definition  j 
The  data  on  mother  tongue  were  j 
derived  from  answers  to  question  17  I 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  item  | 
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and  instructions,  pages  App-34  and 
38).  The  question  related  to  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  the  person's  home 
when  he  was  a  child  and  was  asked  of 
all  persons  in  the  15-percent  sample. 
Information  on  mother  tongue  is  used 
to  assist  in  the  identification  of  the 
various  ethnic  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion. In  particular,  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage population  is  defined  primarily 
on  this  basis.  Statistics  on  mother 
tongue  are  also  employed  to  identify 
geographic  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  have  a  high  proportion  of  chil- 
dren living  in  households  where 
English  is  not  the  major  language.  The 
data  on  mother  tongue  may  not  reflect 
a  person's  current  language  skills  since 
the  vast  majority  of  persons  reporting 
a  mother  tongue  other  than  English 
have  learned  to  speak  English  during 
or  after  their  childhood. 

Comparability 

Before  the  1960  census,  a  question  on 
mother  tongue  was  asked  in  the  cen- 
suses of  1910,  1920,  1930,  and  1940. 
The  comparability  of  these  data  is 

ji  limited  to  some  extent  by  changes  in 
question  wording,  in  the  categories  of 
the  population  to  whom  the  question 
was  addressed,  and  in  the  detail  that 
was  published.  In  the  1910  and  1920 

1?  censuses,  statistics  on  mother  tongue 
were  published  for  the  foreign  white 

j  stock;  in  1930,  they  were  published 
for  the  foreign-born  white  population; 
and  in  1940,  they  were  published  for 
the  native  white  of  native  parentage  as 
well  as  the  foreign  white  stock.  In 
1960,  the  data  on  mother  tongue  were 

I  shown  for  the  foreign-born  population 
of  all  races  combined.  In  1970,  they 
are  shown  for  all  persons.  In  1960  and 
1970,  if  both  English  and  another 
mother  tongue  were  reported,  pref- 
erence was  always  given  to  the  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  This  pro- 


cedure may  reduce  somewhat  the 
proportion  of  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tion classified  as  having  English  as 
their  mother  tongue. 

SPANISH  HERITAGE 

In  this  report,  social  and  economic 
characteristics  are  presented  for  the 
population  of  Spanish  heritage,  which 
is  identified  in  various  ways,  using 
information  derived  from  the  15- 
percent  sample.  In  42  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  this  population 
is  identified  as  "Persons  of  Spanish 
language;"  in  five  Southwestern  States, 
as  "Persons  of  Spanish  language  or 
Spanish  surname;"  and  in  the  three 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  as  "Persons  of 
Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage."  The 
specific  definitions  involved  in  identi- 
fying these  population  groups  are 
given  below.  The  statistics  on  dis- 
ability, vocational  training,  and  marital 
history  shown  in  tables  51  to  53  in  the 
columns  for  the  above-mentioned 
populations,  refer  to  persons  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent  (see  defini- 
tion below)  because  those  items  were 
collected  on  a  5-percent  sample  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  cross-tabulated 
with  15-percent  information. 

Spanish  language.— Persons  of  Spanish 
language  comprise  persons  of  Spanish 
mother  tongue  and  all  other  persons  in 
families  in  which  the  head  or  wife 
reported  Spanish  as  his  or  her  mother 
tongue. 

Spanish  surname.— In  five  South- 
western States  (Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas) 
persons  with  Spanish  surnames  were 


'u.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Supplement  to  Manual  of  Immigra- 
tion. Spanish-Spanish  Personal  Names, 
sfclected  by  Inspector  George  Lockwood, 
New  York,  1936. 


identified  by  means  of  a  list  of  over 
8,000  Spanish  surnames  originally 
compiled  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service'  (and  later  up- 
dated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census).  In 
the  five  Southwestern  States  social  and 
economic  characteristics  are  presented 
for  persons  of  Spanish  language  com- 
bined with  all  other  persons  of  Spanish 
surname.  The  number  of  these  addi- 
tional persons  is  shown  in  the  category 
"Other  persons  of  Spanish  surname." 

Puerto  Rican  birth  or  parentage.— The 

population  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or 
parentage  includes  persons  born  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  persons  born  in  the 
United  States  or  an  outlying  area  with 
one  or  both  parents  born  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Social  and  economic  charac- 
teristics are  shown  for  this  group  in 
the  reports  for  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Spanish  origin  or  descent.— The  data 
on  Spanish  origin  or  descent  were 
derived  from  answers  to  question  13b, 
which  appeared  on  the  5-percent 
sample  questionnaire  (see  facsimile  of 
questionnaire  item,  page  App-34).  The 
question  was  used  to  identify  persons 
of  Spanish  origin  or  descent  for  tabula- 
tions of  5-percent  items. 


YEAR  MOVED  INTO  PRESENT 
HOUSE 

The  data  on  year  moved  into  present 
residence  were  derived  from  the 
answers  to  question  18  (see  facsimiles 
of  questionnaire  item  and  instructions, 
pages  App-34  and  38). 

The  question  was  asked  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  15-percent  sample.  As  in 
1960,  respondents  were  asked  to 
answer  in  terms  of  the  most  recent 
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move  they  had  made.  The  intent  was 
to  obtain  the  year  when  the  person 
established  his  usual  residence  in  the 
housing  unit.  Thus,  a  person  who  had 
moved  back  into  the  same  house  (or 
apartment)  in  which  he  had  previously 
lived  was  asked  to  give  the  date  at 
which  he  began  the  present  occu- 
pancy. If  a  person  had  moved  from 
one  apartment  to  another  in  the  same 
building,  he  was  expected  to  give  the 
year  when  he  moved  into  the  present 
apartment.  The  category  "always  lived 
in  this  house  or  apartment"  consists  of 
persons  who  reported  that  their  resi- 
dence on  April  1,  1970,  was  the  same 
as  their  residence  at  birth  and  who  had 
never  had  any  other  place  of  residence. 


RESIDENCE  IN  1965 

The  data  on  residence  in  1965  were 
derived  from  the  answers  to  question 
19  (see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire 
item  and  instructions,  pages  App-34 
and  38). 

The  questions  were  asked  of  all 
persons  in  the  15-percent  sample.  Resi- 
dence on  April  1,  1965,  is  the  usual 
place  of  residence  5  years  before  enu- 
meration. Residence  in  1965  was  used 
in  conjunction  with  residence  in  1970 
to  determine  the  extent  of  residential 
mobility  of  the  population.  The  cate- 
gory "same  house"  includes  all  per- 
sons 5  years  old  and  over  who  did  not 
move  during  the  5  years  as  well  as 
those  who  had  moved  but  by  1970 
had  returned  to  their  1965  residence. 

Persons  who  had  changed  residence 
from  1965  to  1970  were  classified  into 
groups  according  to  type  of  move.  The 
category  "different  house  in  United 
States"  includes  persons  who,  on  April 
1,  1965,  lived  in  the  United  States  in  a 
different  house  from  the  one  they 


occupied  on  April  1,  1970,  and  for 
whom  sufficient  information  con- 
cerning the  1965  residence  was  col- 
lected. These  persons  were  subdivided 
into  three  groups  according  to  their 
1965  residence:  "different  house, 
same  county,"  "different  county, 
same  State,"  and  "different  State." 
The  second  and  third  groups  comprise 
the  population  classified  as  "mi- 
grants." The  category  "abroad" 
includes  those  with  residence  in  a 
foreign  country  or  an  outlying  area  of 
the  United  States  in  1965.  Persons  5 
years  old  and  over  who  had  indicated 
they  had  moved  into  their  present 
residence  after  April  1,  1965,  but  for 
whom  sufficiently  complete  and  con- 
sistent information  regarding  residence 
on  April  1,  1965,  was  not  collected, 
are  included  in  the  group  "moved, 
1965  residence  not  reported." 

The  number  of  persons  who  were 
living  in  a  different  house  in  1965  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  total  number 
of  moves  during  the  5  years.  Some 
persons  in  the  same  house  at  the  two 
dates  had  moved  during  the  5-year 
period  but  by  the  time  of  enumeration 
had  returned  to  their  1965  residence. 
Other  persons  who  were  living  in  a 
different  house  had  made  two  or  more 
intermediate  moves. 

Similar  questions  on  mobility  were 
asked  in  the  1960,  1950,  and  1940 
censuses.  The  questions  in  the  1950 
census,  however,  applied  to  residence 
one  year  earlier  rather  than  5  years 
earlier.  Although  the  questions  in  the 
1940  census  covered  a  5-year  period, 
comparability  with  that  census  is 
reduced  somewhat  because  of  dif- 
ferent definitions  and  categories  of 
tabulation.  Only  limited  data  appear  in 
this  report.  Additional  statistics  on 
mobility  are  shown  in  the  Detailed 
Characteristics  reports  (PC(  1)-D). 


SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  AND 
YEAR  OF  SCHOOL  IN  WHICH 
ENROLLED 

The  data  on  school  enrollment  were 
derived  from  answers  to  question  20 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  item 
and  instructions,  pages  App-34  and 
38). 

This  question  was  asked  of  all 
persons  in  the  15-percent  sample  and 
tabulated  for  persons  3  years  old  and 
over.  The  data  on  year  of  school  in 
which  enrolled  were  obtained  from 
responses,  for  those  who  were 
enrolled,  to  the  question  on  highest 
grade  attended,  question  21  (see  fac- 
similes of  questionnaire  item  and 
instructions,  pages  App-34  and  38). 


Definitions 

Schooling  included.— Persons  were 
included  as  enrolled  in  school  if  they 
reported  attending  a  "regular"  school 
or  college  at  any  time  between  Febru- 
ary 1,  1970,  and  the  time  of  enumera- 
tion. According  to  the  census  defini- 
tion, "regular"  schooling  refers  to 
formal  education  obtained  in  public 
and  private  (denominational  or  non- 
denominational)  nursery  schools, 
kindergartens,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  universi- 
ties, or  professional  schools,  whether 
day  or  night  school,  and  whether 
attendance  was  full  time  or  part  time. 
That  is,  "regular"  schooling  is  that 
which  may  advance  a  person  toward 
an  elementary  school  certificate  or 
high  school  diploma,  or  a  college, 
university,  or  professional  degree. 
Schooling  that  was  not  obtained  in  a 
regular  school  and  schooling  from  a 
tutor  or  through  correspondence 
courses  were  counted  only  if  the  cred- 
its obtained  were  regarded  as  transfer- 
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'  able  to  a  school  in  the  regular  school 
system.  Persons  were  included  as 
enrolled  in  nursery  school  only  if  the 
school  included  instruction  as  an 
important  and  integral  phase  of  its 
[program.  Persons  who  had  been  en- 
rolled in  a  regular  school  since  Febru- 
ary 1,  1970,  but  who  had  not  actually 
attended,  for  example  because  of  ill- 
ness, were  counted  as  enrolled  in 
school. 

Schooling  excluded.-Persons  were 
excluded  from  the  enrollment  figures 
if  the  only  schools  they  had  been 
attending  at  any  time  since  February 
1,  1970,  were  not  "regular"  (unless 
courses  taken  at  such  schools  could 
have  been  counted  for  credit  at  a 
regular  school).  Schooling  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  not  "regular" 
includes  that  given  in  nursery  schools 
which  simply  provide  custodial  day 
care,  in  specialized  vocational,  trade, 
liOr  business  schools,  in  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  through  correspondence 
courses. 

Level  and  year  of  school  in  which 
enrolled.— Persons  who  were  enrolled 
in  school  were  classified  according  to 
the  level  and  year  of  school  in  which 
ithey  were  enrolled.  The  levels  which 
are  separately  identified  in  this  report 
are  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  ele- 
jlmentary  school,  high  school,  and 
Icollege.  Elementary  school,  as  defined 
Ihere,  includes  grades  1  to  8  and  high 
Ischool  includes  grades  9  to  12.  If  a 
;person  was  attending  a  junior  high 
school,  the  equivalent  in  terms  of  8 
years  of  elementary  school  and  4  years 
of  high  school  was  obtained.  (See  the 
section  on  "Years  of  school  com- 
pleted" for  a  discussion  of  variations 
in  school  organization.)  The  term 
/'college"  includes  junior  or  com- 
munity   colleges,    regular  4-year 


colleges,  and  graduate  or  professional 
schools. 

Public,  parochial,  or  other  private 
school.— Persons  who  were  enrolled  in 
school  were  also  classified  as  attending 
a  public,  parochial,  or  other  private 
school.  In  general,  a  "public"  school  is 
defined  as  any  school  which  is  con- 
trolled and  supported  primarily  by  a 
local.  State,  or  Federal  government 
agency.  A  "parochial"  school  is 
defined  here  as  a  private  school  which 
is  controlled  or  supported  primarily  by 
a  religious  organization  to  provide 
regular  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation. An  "other  private"  school  is 
defined  as  a  nonpublic  school  con- 
trolled or  supported  primarily  by  pri- 
vate groups  other  than  religious 
organizations. 

Enumeration  of  college  students.- 
College  students  were  enumerated  in 
the  1950,  1960,  and  1970  censuses 
where  they  lived  while  attending 
college  whereas  in  most  earlier  cen- 
suses they  were  enumerated  at  their 
parental  home. 

Comparability 

Earlier  census  data.— The  corresponding 
question  on  schooling  in  the  1930 
census  applied  to  a  somewhat  longer 
period,  the  period  since  the  preceding 
September  1.  Furthermore,  in  that  cen- 
sus the  question  was  not  restricted  as 
to  the  type  of  school  the  person  was 
attending.  In  1940  the  question 
referred  to  the  period  since  the  pre- 
ceding March  1.  In  1950  the  reference 
period  was  changed  to  that  between 
February  1  (the  usual  date  for 
beginning  the  second  semester)  and 
the  time  of  enumeration.  The  same 
reference  period  was  used  in  1960 
and  1970. 


In  1950,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decennial  census,  kindergarten  enroll- 
ment was  separately  identified,  but  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  kinder- 
garten was  not  included  with  the  1950 
statistics  on  enrollment.  In  1960, 
kindergarten  enrollment  was  sepa- 
rately identified  and  included  with  the 
regular  enrollment  figures.  In  1970, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decennial  census, 
nursery  school  enrollment  was  sepa- 
rately identified  and  included  with  the 
regular  enrollment  figures. 

The  age  range  for  which  enrollment 
data  have  been  obtained  has  varied  for 
the  several  censuses.  Information  on 
enrollment  was  recorded  for  persons 
of  all  ages  in  1930  and  1940,  for 
persons  5  to  29  years  old  in  1950,  for 
those  5  to  34  years  old  in  1960,  and 
for  those  3  years  old  and  over  in  1970. 
Most  of  the  published  enrollment 
figures  relate,  however,  to  ages  5  to 
20  in  1930,  5  to  24  in  1940,  5  to  29  in 
1950,  5  to  34  in  1960,  and  3  to  34  in 
1970.  The  extended  age  coverage  for 
the  published  enrollment  data  in  the 
recent  censuses  reflects  the  increasing 
number  of  persons  in  their  late  twen- 
ties and  in  their  thirties  who  are 
attending  regular  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Data  from  other  sources.- Data  on 
school  enrollment  are  also  collected 
and  published  by  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies. This  information  is  generally 
obtained  from  reports  of  school 
systems  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  from  other  surveys 
and  censuses.  These  data  are  only 
roughly  comparable  with  data  collec- 
ted by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
however,  because  of  differences  in 
definitions,  subject  matter  covered, 
time  references,  and  enumeration 
methods. 
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YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 

The  data  on  years  of  school  completed 
were  derived  from  answers  to  ques- 
tions 21  and  22  (see  facsimiles  of 
questionnaire  items  and  instructions, 
pages  App-34  and  38) . 

These  questions  on  educational 
attainment  applied  only  to  progress  in 
"regular"  schools,  as  defined  above. 
Both  questions  were  tabulated  for  all 
persons  3  years  of  age  and  over  in  the 
20-percent  sample.  In  the  present 
report,  these  data  are  shown  for  males 
16  to  21  years  old  not  enrolled  in 
school  and  for  all  persons  25  years  old 
and  over. 

Highest  grade  of  school  attended.— The 

first  question  called  for  the  highest 
grade  attended,  regardless  of  "skipped" 
or  "repeated"  grades.  In  some 
areas  in  the  United  States,  the  school 
system  formerly  had  11  years  of 
school  (7  years  of  elementary  school 
and  4  years  of  high  school)  rather  than 
the  more  conventional  12  years  (8 
years  of  elementary  school  and  4  years 
of  high  school,  or  equivalent  years  in 
the  elementary-junior  high-senior  high 
school  system).  Persons  who  had 
progressed  beyond  the  7th  grade  in 
this  type  of  school  system  were 
treated  as  though  they  had  progressed 
beyond  the  8th  grade  of  elementary 
school. 

Persons  whose  highest  grade  of 
attendance  was  in  a  foreign  school 
system,  or  in  an  ungraded  school 
whose  highest  level  of  schooling  was 
measured  by  "readers,"  or  whose 
training  was  received  through  a  tutor 
were  instructed  to  report  the  approxi- 
mate equivalent  grade  in  the  regular 
United  States  school  system. 

Completion  of  grade.— The  second 
question  on  educational  attainment 


asked  whether  or  not  the  highest  grade 
attended  had  been  finished.  It  was  to 
be  answered  "Yes"  if  the  person  had 
successfully  completed  the  entire 
grade  or  year  indicated  in  response  to 
the  previous  question.  If  the  person 
had  completed  only  a  half  grade  or 
semester,  or  had  dropped  out  or  failed 
to  pass  the  last  grade  attended,  the 
question  was  to  be  answered  "No."  If 
the  person  was  still  attending  school  in 
that  grade,  he  answered  "Now  attend- 
ing." 

Comparability 

In  1940,  a  single  question  was  asked 
on  highest  grade  of  school  completed. 
However,  respondents  frequently 
reported  the  grade  or  year  in  which 
they  were  enrolled,  or  had  last  been 
enrolled,  instead  of  the  one  com- 
pleted. The  two-question  approach 
used  in  1950,  1960,  and  1970  was 
designed  to  reduce  this  kind  of  error. 

The  number  in  each  category  of 
highest  grade  of  school  completed  for 
1950,  1960,  and  1970  represents  the 
combination  of  (a)  persons  who 
reported  that  they  had  attended  the 
indicated  grade  and  had  finished  it,  (b) 
those  who  had  attended  the  next 
higher  grade  but  had  not  finished  it, 
and  (c)  those  still  attending  the  next 
higher  grade. 

Median  School  Years  Completed 

The  median  number  of  school  years 
completed  is  defined  as  the  value 
which  divides  the  population  group 
into  two  equal  parts— one-half  having 
completed  more  schooling  and  one- 
half  having  completed  less  schooling 
than  the  median.  This  median  was 
computed  after  the  statistics  on  years 
of  school  completed  had  been  con- 
verted to  a  continuous  series  of  num- 
bers (e.g.,  completion  of  the  1st  year 


of  high  school  was  treated  as  com- 
pletion of  the  9th  year  and  completion 
of  the  1st  year  of  college  as  com- 
pletion of  the  13th  year).  Persons 
completing  a  given  school  year  were 
assumed  to  be  distributed  evenly  with- 
in the  interval  from  .0  to  .9  of  the 
year.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  census 
enumeration,  most  of  the  enrolled 
persons  had  completed  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  a  school  year  beyond  the 
highest  grade  completed  whereas  a 
large  majority  of  persons  who  were 
not  enrolled  had  not  attended  any  part 
of  a  grade  beyond  the  highest  one 
completed.  The  effect  of  the  assump- 
tion is  to  place  the  median  for  younger 
persons  slightly  below,  and  for  older 
persons  slightly  above,  the  true 
median. 

The  same  procedure  for  computing 
this  median  has  been  used  in  the  1940, 
1950,  1960,  and  1970  censuses. 
Because  of  the  inexact  assumption  as 
to  the  distribution  within  an  interval, 
this  median  is  more  appropriately  used 
for  comparing  different  groups  and  the 
same  group  at  different  dates  than  as 
an  absolute  measure  of  educational 
attainment. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

The  data  on  vocational  training  were 
derived  from  answers  to  question  27 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  item 
and  instructions,  pages  App-35  and 
38). 

These  questions  were  asked  of  per- 
sons 14  years  old  and  over  in  the 
5-percent  sample.  Persons  were 
included  as  having  had  a  vocational 
training  program  only  if  they  had 
completed  the  program.  Included  as 
"vocational  training"  were  formal 
vocational  training  programs  com- 
pleted in  high  school,  through  an 
apprenticeship  program,  in  a  school  of 
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business,  in  a  nursing  school  or  trade 
school,  in  a  technical  institute,  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  in  Job  Corps  Train- 
ing. Excluded  from  "vocational 
training"  programs  were  single  courses 
which  were  not  part  of  an  organized 
program  of  study,  on-the-job  training, 
training  in  company  schools,  training 
by  correspondence,  and  basic  training 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Only  persons 
who  had  completed  a  vocational  train- 
ing program  were  asked  to  designate 
their  main  field  of  vocational  training. 
Data  on  the  vocational  training  cate- 
gories are  provided  in  the  Detailed 
Characteristics  reports  (PC(l)-D). 

In  1970,  the  question  on  vocational 
training  was  asked  of  the  general  popu- 
lation for  the  first  time  in  a  decennial 
census.  Data  on  vocational  training 
have  been  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  through  its  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey  and  by  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  agencies 
through  reports  of  training  institutions 
and  from  other  surveys  and  censuses. 
These  data,  like  those  on  school  enroll- 
ment collected  from  other  sources,  are 
only  roughly  comparable  with  data 
collected  in  the  decennial  census. 


VETERAN  STATUS 

The  data  on  veteran  status  were 
derived  from  answers  to  question  26 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  item 
and  instructions,  pages  App-34  and 
38). 

These  questions  were  asked  of 
males  14  years  old  and  over  in  the 
15-percent  sample.  As  defined  in  this 
report,  a  "veteran"  is  a  male  16  years 
old  or  over  who  has  served  but  is  not 
now  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  All  other  civilian 
males  16  years  old  and  over  are  classi- 
fied as  nonveterans.  The  questions  on 


veteran  status  were  asked  only  of 
males  because  relatively  few  females 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
this  country.  The  veteran  population  is 
classified  according  to  period  of  serv- 
ice. The  periods  of  service  are  the  same 
as  1960  except  for  the  addition  of  the 
Vietnam  Conflict.  Veterans  of  both 
the  Korean  Conflict  and  World  War  II 
are  presented  as  a  separate  group.  All 
other  persons  with  more  than  one 
period  of  service  reported  are  shown 
according  to  the  most  recent  wartime 
period  of  service.  These  data  were 
edited  to  eliminate  reported  periods  of 
service  which  were  inconsistent  with 
reported  ages 

MARITAL  STATUS 

The  data  on  marital  status  were 
derived  from  question  8  (see  facsimiles 
of  questionnaire  item  and  instructions 
on  page  App-33). 

This  question  was  asked  of  all 
persons.  The  marital  status  classifica- 
tion refers  to  the  status  at  the  time  of 
enumeration.  Persons  classified  as 
"married"  consist  of  those  who  have 
been  married  only  once  and  those  who 
remarried  after  having  been  widowed 
or  divorced.  Persons  reported  as  sepa- 
rated (either  legally  separated  or  other- 
wise absent  from  their  spouse  because 
of  marital  discord)  are  classified  as  a 
subcategory  of  married  persons.  Per- 
sons in  common-law  marriages  are 
classified  as  married,  and  persons 
whose  only  marriage  had  been 
annulled  are  classified  as  never 
married.  All  persons  reported  as  never 
married  are  shown  as  "single"  in  this 
report.  Differences  between  the 
number  of  married  males  and  the 
number  of  married  females  arise  from 
the  fact  that  some  husbands  and  wives 
have  their  usual  residences  in  different 
areas. 


MARITAL  HISTORY 

The  dat^  on  marital  history  were 
derived  from  answers  to  question  24 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  item 
and  instructions,  pages  App-34  arxJ 
38). 

Information  on  whether  married 
more  than  once  and  on  age  at  first 
marriage  have  been  obtained  in  each 
census  since  1940.  In  1970,  the  ques- 
tion on  how  the  first  marriage  ended 
was  included  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decennial  census.  For  all  persons  in  the 
5-percent  sample  reported  as  married 
(including  separated),  widowed,  or 
divorced  at  the  time  of  the  enumera- 
tion, data  were  obtained  on  the  date 
of  the  first  marriage.  From  this  infor- 
mation and  from  current  age,  data  on 
age  at  first  marriage  and  years  since 
first  marriage  were  derived.  For  each 
person  who  had  been  married  more 
than  once,  information  was  obtained 
on  the  reason  for  termination  of  the 
first  marriage.  Persons  shown  as 
"known  to  have  been  widowed" 
include  widowed  persons  and  those 
currently  married  or  divorced  persons 
whose  first  marriage  ended  in  widow- 
hood. Persons  shown  as  "known  to 
have  been  divorced"  include  divorced 
persons  and  those  currently  married  or 
widowed  persons  whose  first  marriage 
did  not  end  in  widowhood. 


HOUSEHOLD,  GROUP  OUARTERS, 
AND  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
HOUSEHOLD  HEAD 

The  data  on  household  relationship 
and  group  quarters  were  derived  from 
answers  to  question  2  and  entries  in 
item  B,  "Type  of  unit  or  quarters" 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  items 
and  instructions,  pages  App-33  and 
37). 
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The  question  on  household  rela- 
tionship was  asked  of  all  persons.  The 
item  on  type  of  unit  was  filled  in  the 
census  office  for  each  household. 

Household.— A  household  includes  all 
the  persons  who  occupy  a  group  of 
rooms  or  a  single  room  which  consti- 
tutes a  housing  unit.  A  group  of  rooms 
or  single  room  is  regarded  as  a  housing 
unit  when  it  is  occupied  as  separate 
living  quarters,  that  is,  when  the  occu- 
pants do  not  live  and  eat  with  any 
other  persons  in  the  structure,  and 
when  there  is  either  (1)  direct  access 
from  the  outside  of  the  building  or 
through  a  common  hall  or  (2)  com- 
plete kitchen  facilities  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  occupants  of  the 
household.  The  average  population  per 
household  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
population  in  households  by  the  num- 
ber of  household  heads. 

Relationship  to  head  of  household.— 

Five  categories  of  relationship  to  head 
of  household  are  recognized  in  this 
report.  More  detailed  categories  of 
relationship  appear  in  subsequent 
reports. 

1.  Head  of  household.— One  person 
in  each  household  is  designated  as 
the  "head,"  that  is,  the  person  who 
is  regarded  as  the  head  by  the 
members  of  the  household.  How- 
ever, if  a  married  woman  living  with 
her  husband  was  reported  as  the 
head,  her  husband  was  considered 
the  head  for  the  purpose  of  simpli- 
fying the  tabulations. 

Two  types  of  household  head  are 
distinguished— the  head  of  a  family 
and  a  primary  individual.  A  family 
head  is  a  household  head  living  with 
one  or  more  persons  related  to  him 
by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption.  A 
primary  individual  is  a  household 
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head  living  alone  or  with  nonrela- 
tives  only. 

2.  Wife  of  head.- A  woman  mar- 
ried to  and  living  with  a  household 
head,  including  women  in  com- 
mon-law marriages  as  well  as 
women  in  formal  marriages.  The 
number  of  women  in  this  category 
may  not  always  be  the  same  as  the 
number  of  "husband-wife  house- 
holds" and  the  number  of  "hus- 
band-wife families,"  because  of 
minor  differences  in  the  weighting 
of  the  data. 

3.  Child  of  head.— A  son,  daughter, 
stepchild,  or  adopted  child  of  the 
head  of  the  household  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  regardless  of  the 
child's  age  or  marital  status.  The 
category  excludes  sons-in-law  and 
daughters-in-law.  (See  definition  of 
"own  child"  below.) 

4.  Other  relative  of  head.- AW  per- 
sons related  to  the  head  of  the 
household  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
adoption  but  not  included  in  either 
the  category  of  "wife  of  head"  or 
"child  of  head." 

5.  Nonrelative  of  head.— AW  per- 
sons in  the  household  not  related  to 
the  head  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
adoption.  Roomers,  boarders, 
lodgers,  partners,  resident  employ- 
ees, wards,  and  foster  children  are 
included  in  this  category. 

Group  quarters.— All  living  arrange- 
ments other  than  households  are  classi- 
fied by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as 
group  quarters.  Persons  living  in  group 
quarters  are  shown  in  this  report  as 
either  "inmate  of  institution"  or 
"other  group  quarters"  defined  as 
follows: 


/nmafe.— Persons  under  care  or 
custody  at  the  time  of  enumeration 
in  homes,  schools,  hospitals  or 
wards  for  juveniles,  the  physically 
handicapped,  or  the  mentally  hand- 
icapped; homes  or  hospitals  for 
mental,  tuberculosis,  or  other 
chronic  disease  patients;  homes  for 
unwed  mothers;  nursing,  convales- 
cent, and  rest  homes;  homes  for  the 
aged  and  dependent;  and  correc- 
tional institutions  are  enumerated 
as  "patient  or  inmate"  of  an  insti- 
tution—regardless of  their  length  of 
stay  in  that  place  and  regardless  of 
the  number  of  people  in  the  partic- 
ular place.  These  persons  are  all 
shown  in  the  tabulations  as  "inmate 
of  institution." 

Other  group  quarters.  —A  separate 
living  quarters  is  called  a  group 
quarters  if  there  are  five  or  more 
persons  unrelated  to  the  head  or,  if 
there  is  no  designated  head,  six  or 
more  unrelated  persons  in  the  unit. 
Places  that  fall  into  this  category 
are  rooming  and  boarding  houses, 
communes,  workers'  dormitories, 
and  convents  or  monasteries. 
Persons  residing  in  certain  other 
types  of  living  arrangements  are 
classified  as  living  in  group  quarters, 
regardless  of  the  number  or  rela- 
tionship of  people  in  the  unit. 
These  include  persons  residing  in 
military  barracks,  on  ships,  in 
college  dormitories,  or  in  sorority 
and  fraternity  houses;  patients  in 
short-term  medical  and  surgical 
wards  of  hospitals  who  have  no 
usual  residence  elsewhere;  staff 
members  in  institutional  quarters; 
and  persons  enumerated  in  missions, 
flophouses.  Salvation  Army  shel- 
ters, railroad  stations,  etc.  These 
people  are  shown  in  the  tabulations 
as  "in  other  group  quarters." 
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Certain  places  and  counties  have  a 
high  proportion  of  their  total  popula- 
tion in  institutions,  colleges,  military 
posts,  and  other  large  group  quarters. 
These  areas  tend  to  have  an  unusual 
(age  distribution  and  other  character- 
istics that  seriously  affect  not  only 
jbirth,  marriage,  and  death  rates  but 
jalso  other  social  and  economic  charac- 
iteristics  of  the  residents.  Therefore, 
Idata  on  the  population  in  households 
(which  excludes  the  population  in 
group  quarters)  are  often  more  useful 
for  such  areas  than  data  on  the  total 
population.  Accordingly,  age,  race, 
and  sex  for  persons  in  households  only 
are  shown  in  table  39  of  the  PC(1)-B 
reports  for  those  places  and  counties 
with  a  population  of  1,000  or  more 
living  in  group  quarters. 

Comparability  with  earlier  census 
data.-The  1970  definition  of  a  house- 
hold differs  from  that  used  in  the 
1960  census  only  in  the  change  in  the 
definition  of  housing  unit  to  "com- 
plete kitchen  facilities"  now,  as 
compared  with  "cooking  equipment" 
previously.  The  definitions  for  1970 
group  quarters  are  those  for  1960 
made  more  specific. 


MARRIED  COUPLE.  FAMILY,  AND 
UNRELATED  INDIVIDUAL 

Married  Couple 

In  the  1970  census,  a  married  couple  is 
defined  as  a  husband  and  his  wife 
enumerated  as  members  of  the  same 
household.  Statistics  on  married  cou- 
ples were  compiled  in  1970  only  for 
persons  in  sample  housing  units.  The 
number  of  married  couples,  as  shown 
in  this  report,  is  identical  to  the 
number  of  married  men  with  wife 
present.  By  definition,  the  number  of 


married  couples  in  any  area  should 
also  be  identical  to  the  number  of 
married  women  with  husband  present; 
however,  the  two  figures  may  not  be 
exactly  the  same  in  this  report, 
because  the  methods  used  to  inflate 
the  sample  sometimes  gave  different 
weights  for  husbands  than  for  their 
wives. 

A  "married  couple  with  own  house- 
hold" is  a  married  couple  in  which  the 
husband  is  a  household  head;  the 
number  of  such  married  couples  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  "husband-wife 
families  with  own  household."  Con- 
ceptually, the  number  of  married  cou- 
ples with  own  household  should  also 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  women 
classified  as  wife  of  head  of  household, 
but  the  two  numbers  may  not  be 
exactly  the  same  because  of  the 
method  of  sample  inflation. 

Family  and  Subfamily 

According  to  1970  census  definitions, 
a  family  consists  of  a  household  head 
and  one  or  more  other  persons  living 
in  the  same  household  who  are  related 
to  the  head  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
adoption;  all  persons  in  a  household 
who  are  related  to  the  head  are  regarded 
as  members  of  his  (her)  family.  A 
"husband-wife  family"  is  a  family  in 
which  the  head  and  his  wife  are 
enumerated  as  members  of  the  same 
household.  Not  all  households  contain 
families,  because  a  household  may  be 
composed  of  a  group  of  unrelated 
persons  or  one  person  living  alone.  The 
mean  size  of  family  is  derived  by 
dividing  the  number  of  persons  in 
families  by  the  total  number  of  fami- 
lies. 

A  subfamily  is  a  married  couple 
with  or  without  children,  or  one 
parent  with  one  or  more  single  chil- 
dren under  18  years  old,  living  in  a 


household  and  related  to,  but  not 
including,  the  head  of  the  household 
or  his  wife.  The  most  common  exam- 
ple of  a  subfamily  is  a  young  married 
couple  sharing  the  home  of  the  hus- 
band's or  wife's  parents.  Members  of  a 
subfamily  are  also  included  among  the 
members  of  a  family.  The  number  of 
subfamilies,  therefore,  is  not  included 
in  the  number  of  families. 

A  "family"  has  the  same  meaning 
in  the  1970  census  as  a  "primary 
family"  in  the  1960  census.  Secondary 
families  were  defined  in  the  1960 
census  as  groups  of  persons  related  to 
each  other  but  unrelated  to  the  house- 
hold head  such  as  lodgers  or  resident 
employees.  However,  the  number  of 
such  families  became  so  small  (95,000 
in  1969,  according  to  the  Current 
Population  Survey)  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  decided  to  include  persons 
in  these  families  in  the  count  of 
secondary  individuals  for  1970. 

Own  Child  and  Related  Child 

Statistics  on  the  presence  of  "own" 
children  are  shown  in  this  report  for 
married  couples,  families,  subfamilies, 
and  women  of  childbearing  age.  In  the 
1970  census,  as  in  1960,  a  child  under 
18  years  old  is  defined  as  an  "own" 
child  if  he  or  she  is  a  single  (never 
married)  son,  daughter,  stepchild,  or 
adopted  child  of  a  married  couple  or 
of  a  family  or  subfamily  head.  In  the 
1970  census,  the  term  "sons/daughters 
under  25"  is  used  with  the  same 
meaning  as  "own  children  under  25" 
in  the  1960  census;  these  and  other 
similar  terms  that  include  persons  18 
years  old  and  over  relate  to  all  children 
of  the  head  regardless  of  marital  sta- 
tus. The  number  of  "children  living 
with  both  parents"  includes  stepchil- 
dren and  adopted  children  as  well  as 
sons  and  daughters  born  to  the  couple. 
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The  number  of  own  children  under  5 
years  old  shown  for  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  is  limited  to  those  living 
with  mothers  who  have  ever  been 
married,  whereas  the  number  of  own 
children  in  families  or  subfamilies 
includes  those  living  with  parents  who 
have  never  married.  "Related"  chil- 
dren in  a  family  include  all  persons 
under  18  years  old  related  to  the  head 
except  wife  of  head. 

Unrelated  Individual 

An  unrelated  individual  is  a  member  of 
a  household  who  is  not  related  to 
anyone  else  in  the  household,  or  a 
person  living  in  group  quarters  who  is 
not  an  inmate  of  an  institution.  Unre- 
lated individuals  who  are  not  house- 
hold heads  are  called  "secondary 
individuals."  In  the  tables  on  income 
statistics,  unrelated  individuals  are 
limited  to  those  14  years  of  age  or 
older. 


CHILDREN  EVER  BORN 
Definition 

The  data  on  children  ever  born  were 
derived  from  answers  to  question  25 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  item 
and  instructions,  pages  App-34  and 
38). 

In  this  report  the  statistics  pre- 
sented on  this  subject  are  for  women 
ever  married  who  were  in  the  20- 
percent  sample.  Similar  information 
collected  from  single  women  was  not 
included  because  of  anticipated  weak- 
nesses in  the  data  and  because  more 
complete  comparability  with  previous 
censuses  was  achieved  thereby.  In 
table  showing  rates  of  children  ever 
born  to  all  women,  single  women  have 
been  counted  for  this  report  as  having 
no  children  ever  born  even  though  it  is 


known  that  some  of  these  women  have 
had  children.  A  subsequent  report  will 
present  national  data  on  fertility  that 
incorporate  information  for  single 
women. 

Although  the  data  on  children  ever 
born  in  this  report  are  for  women  ever 
married,  the  number  of  children 
reported  undoubtedly  includes  some 
illegitimate  births.  It  is  likely  that 
some  unwed  mothers  living  with  an 
illegitimate  child  reported  themselves 
as  having  been  married.  Also,  many  of 
the  mothers  who  married  after  the 
birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  counted 
that  child  (as  they  were  expected  to 
do).  Respondents  were  instructed  to 
include  children  born  to  the  woman 
before  her  present  marriage,  children 
no  longer  living,  and  children  away 
from  home,  as  well  as  children  born  to 
the  woman  who  were  still  living  in  the 
home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  data  are, 
no  doubt,  less  complete  for  illegiti- 
mate than  for  legitimate  births. 

In  the  1970  census,  a  terminal 
category  of  "12  or  more"  was  used  for 
recording  the  number  of  children  ever 
born.  For  purposes  of  computing  the 
total  number  of  children  ever  born, 
the  terminal  category  was  given  a 
mean  value  of  13. 

The  wording  of  the  question  on 
children  ever  born  was  the  same  in 
1970  as  in  1960,  except  that  in  1960 
it  was  asked  only  of  women  ever 
married.  Because  the  present  report 
counts  only  the  children  of  women 
ever  married,  the  data  should  be 
strictly  comparable  with  those  for 
1960. 

Replacement  Index 

Some  of  the  tables  show  a  "replace- 
ment index"  for  women  35  to  44 
years  old.  An  index  of  100  means  that 
the  women  had  borne  just  enough 


children  for  replacement  of  their  gen- 
eration. An  index  of  120  means  that 
the  women  had  borne  children  at  a 
rate  that  would  increase  the  popula- 
tion by  20-percent  per  generation. 

The  replacement  index  was  com- 
puted by  dividing  the  number  of 
children  ever  born  per  1,000  women 
35  to  44  years  old  by  a  national 
replacement  quota  of  2,070  and  by 
expressing  the  result  on  a  per  100 
basis.  The  replacement  quota  is  based 
on  (1)  an  assumption  that  the  women 
35  to  44  years  old  had  completed 
about  97  percent  of  their  eventual 
lifetime  fertility,  (2)  the  number  of 
births  of  both  sexes  needed  to  yield 
1,000  daughters  as  potential  replace- 
ments for  1,000  women,  and  (3) 
mortality  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  women  were  at  the  mean  age 
of  childbearing  (about  age  27).  More 
precisely,  ratios  of  gross  reproduction 
rates  to  net  reproduction  rates  in  1955 
to  1960  were  used  to  allow  for  mortal- 
ity. Separate  quotas  by  race  have  not 
been  used  because  the  quota  for 
Negroes  is  less  than  one  percent  higher 
than  that  for  whites. 

WORK  DISABILITY 

The  data  on  work  disability  were 
derived  from  answers  to  question  28 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  item 
and  instructions,  pages  App-35  and 
38). 

Data  were  obtained  for  persons  14 
through  64  years  old  in  the  5-percent 
sample  but  were  published  for  persons 
16  to  64  years  old.  The  information 
was  used  to  identify  persons  hindered 
because  of  a  health  or  physical  condi- 
tion from  working  at  a  job.  The 
question  refers  to  a  serious  illness  that 
has  lasted  (or  is  likely  to  last)  for  a 
relatively  long  time,  or  a  serious  physi- 
cal or  mental  impairment,  defect,  or 
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handicap.  Also  determined  was 
whether  such  persons  were  able  to 
work  at  all  and  how  long  each  person 
had  been  limited  in  his  working 
ability. 

In  1970,  information  on  work  dis- 
ability was  collected  for  the  first  time 
in  a  decennial  census.  Other  govern- 
ment agencies  have  collected  such  sta- 
tistics but,  due  to  differences  in 
enumeration  techniques,  the  data  may 
not  be  comparable. 

ECONOMIC 
CHARACTERISTSCS 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 

The  data  on  employment  status  were 
derived  from  answers  to  questions  29a, 
29b,  30,  and  31  (see  facsimiles  of 
questionnaire  items  and  instructions, 
pages  App-35  and  38) . 

The  series  of  questions  on  employ- 
ment status  were  asked  of  all  persons 
14  years  old  and  over  in  the  20- 
percent  sample  and  were  designed  to 
identify,  in  this  sequence:  (a>  persons 
who  worked  at  any  time  during  the 
reference  week;  (b)  persons  who  did 
not  work  during  the  reference  week 
but  who  had  jobs  or  businesses  from 
which  they  were  temporarily  absent 
(excluding  layoff);  (c)  persons  on  lay- 
off; and  (d)  persons  who  did  network 
during  the  reference  week,  but  who 
were  looking  for  work  during  the  past 
four  weeks  and  were  available  for 
work  during  the  reference  week. 

Most  of  the  employment  status 
data  shown  in  this  and  other  1970 
census  reports  relate  to  persons  16 
years  old  and  over.  In  1940,  1950,  and 
1960,  employment  status  data  were 
presented  for  persons  14  years  old  and 
over.  The  change  in  the  universe  for 
1970  was  made  to  achieve  conformity 
with  the  official  measurement  of  the 


labor  force  as  revised  in  January  1967. 
Selected  employment  status  data, 
however,  are  shown  for  persons  14  and 
15  years  old. 

Reference  week.— Data  on  employ- 
ment status  refer  to  the  calendar  week 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  respondents 
completed  their  questionnaires  or  were 
interviewed  by  enumerators.  Since  the 
week  of  enumeration  was  not  the  same 
for  all  persons,  the  reference  week  for 
employment  data  is  not  entirely  uni- 
form. For  many  persons,  the  reference 
week  for  answering  the  1970  census 
employment  status  questions  was  the 
last  week  in  March.  Good  Friday 
occurred  during  this  week  and  time  off 
from  work  was  taken  by  some  workers 
for  this  occasion.  The  effect  of  this 
holiday  on  the  1970  census  employ- 
ment status  data  varies  from  area  to 
area  depending  on  the  leave  practices 
and  time  of  census  enumeration  in  the 
area.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  was 
much  effect  on  the  overall  measure- 
ment of  employment  since  employ- 
ment is  based  on  the  work  activity 
during  the  entire  week.  The  effect  of 
the  holiday  on  the  hours  worked  data 
should,  however,  be  considered  in  any 
interpretation  or  other  use  of  the  data. 

Employed.— Employed  persons  com- 
prise all  civilians  16  years  old  and  over 
who  were  either  (a)  "at  work"-those 
who  did  any  work  at  all  as  paid 
employees  or  in  their  own  business  or 
profession,  or  on  their  own  farm,  or 
who  worked  15  hours  or  more  as 
unpaid  workers  on  a  family  farm  or  in 
a  family  business;  or  (b)  were  "with  a 
job  but  not  at  work"— those  who  did 
not  work  during  the  reference  week 
but  had  jobs  or  businesses  from  which 
they  were  temporarily  absent  due  to 
illness,  bad  weather,  industrial  dispute. 


vacation,  or  other  personal  reasons. 
Excluded  from  the  employed  are  per- 
sons whose  only  activity  consisted  of 
work  around  the  house  or  volunteer 
work  for  religious,  charitable,  and 
similar  organizations. 

Unemployed.— Persons  are  classified  as 
unemployed  if  they  were  civilians  16 
years  old  and  over  and:  (a)  were 
neither  "at  work"  nor  "with  a  job,  but 
not  at  work"  during  the  reference 
week,  (b)  were  looking  for  work 
during  the  past  4  weeks,  and  (c)  were 
available  to  accept  a  job.  Examples  of 
job  seeking  activities  are:  (1)  regis- 
tering at  a  public  or  private  employ- 
ment office,  (2)  meeting  with  prospec- 
tive employers,  (3)  checking  with 
friends  or  relatives,  (4)  placing  or 
answering  advertisements,  (5)  writing 
letters  of  application,  and  (6)  being  on 
a  union  or  professional  register. 

Also  included  as  unemployed  are 
persons  who  did  not  work  at  all  during 
the  reference  week  and  were  waiting 
to  be  called  back  to  a  job  from  which 
they  had  been  laid  off. 

Experienced  unemployed.— Unem- 
ployed persons  who  have  worked  at 
any  time  in  the  past  are  classified  as 
the  "experienced  unemployed." 

Cjyiiian  labor  force. -The  civilian  labor 
force  consists  of  persons  classified  as 
employed  or  unemployed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  described  above. 

Experienced  civilian  labo'  force.— The 

"experienced  civilian  labor  force"  is 
comprised  of  the  employed  and  the 
experienced  unemployed. 

Labor  force.— The  labor  force  includes 
all  persons  classified  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  plus  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (persons  on  acti^^e  duty 
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with  the  United  States  Army,  Air 
Force,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard).  "Labor  force  participation" 
denotes  the  number  of  a  particular 
population  group  who  are  in  the  labor 
force. 

Not  in  labor  force.— All  persons  who 
are  not  classified  as  members  of  the 
labor  force  are  defined  as  "not  in  labor 
force."  This  category  consists  mainly 
of  students,  housewives,  retired  work- 
ers, seasonal  workers  enumerated  in  an 
"off"  season  who  were  not  looking  for 
work,  inmates  of  institutions,  disabled 
persons,  and  persons  doing  only  inci- 
dental unpaid  family  work  (less  than 
15  hours  during  the  reference  week). 
Of  these  groups,  students  and  inmates 
are  shown  separately  in  selected  tables. 

Nonworker-worker  ratio.— This  is  the 
ratio  of  persons  not  in  the  labor  force, 
including  persons  under  14  years  of 
age,  to  persons  in  the  labor  force. 

Problems  in  classification.— Although 
the  classification  of  the  population  by 
employment  status  is  correct  for  most 
regular  full-time  workers,  it  is  subject 
to  error  in  marginal  cases.  In  some 
cases,  the  complete  information 
needed  for  accurate  classification  was 
not  obtained.  For  example,  students 
or  housewives  may  not  have  reported 
themselves  as  working  if  they  have  a 
job  which  required  only  a  few  hours  of 
work  a  week. 

1950  and  1960  censuses. -The  ques- 
tionnaire items  and  employment  status 
concepts  for  the  1970  census  differed 
in  many  respects  from  those  associated 
with  the  1950  and  1960  censuses.  The 
employment  status  concepts  were 
revised  to  conform  with  the  official 
government  concepts  of  employment 
and    unemployment    instituted  in 


January  1967.  Specifically,  the  em- 
ployment status  items  for  1970  dif- 
fered from  the  series  of  items  asked  in 
the  prior  censuses  in  the  following 
ways: 

(1)  A  specific  time  period-during 
the  past  4  weeks— was  added  to  the 
"looking  for  work"  question.  This 
was  done  to  introduce  an  explicit 
time  reference  for  jobseeking  activi- 
ties. In  1960  and  1950,  the  "look- 
ing for  work"  item  was  ambiguous 
as  to  the  time  period  for  jobseeking 
activities. 

(2)  Reference  to  persons  "on  lay- 
off" was  included  in  the  "tempo- 
rarily absent  from  work"  question 
in  1970.  In  addition,  a  separate 
response  category  of  "on  layoff" 
was  added  to  the  item.  In  1960, 
reference  to  persons  on  layoff  was 
incorporated  in  the  "looking  for 
work"  question,  and  no  provision 
was  made  in  the  response  categories 
to  distinguish  between  persons 
looking  for  work  and  those  on 
layoff  from  a  job. 

(3)  The  requirement  that  a  person 
be  currently  available  for  work  in 
order  to  be  counted  as  unemployed 
was  added  for  1970.  This  change 
reflects  one  of  the  revisions  in  the 
official  government  concepts  of 
employment  and  unemployment  as 
adopted  in  1967. 

(4)  Also  following  the  official 
changes  in  the  measurement  of 
employment  and  unemployment,  a 
revision  was  made  in  the  employ- 
ment status  classification  scheme 
for  1970.  Persons  reported  as  being 
temporarily  absent  from  job  during 
the  reference  week  were  classified 
as  "with  a  job,  but  not  at  work" 
even  if  they  were  looking  for  work. 
In  1960,  such  persons  were  classi- 
fied as  unemployed. 


Other  data.-Because  the  1970  census 
employment  data  were  obtained  from 
respondents  in  households,  they  differ 
from  statistics  based  on  reports  from 
individual  business  establishments, 
farm  enterprises,  and  certain  govern- 
ment programs.  Persons  employed  at 
more  than  one  job  are  counted  only 
once  in  the  census  and  are  classified 
according  to  the  job  at  which  they 
worked  the  greatest  number  of  hours 
during  the  reference  week.  In  statistics 
based  on  reports  from  business  and 
farm  establishments,  persons  who 
work  for  more  than  one  establishment 
may  be  counted  more  than  once. 
Moreover,  other  series,  unlike  those 
presented  here,  may  exclude  private 
household  workers,  unpaid  family 
workers,  and  self-employed  persons, 
but  may  include  workers  less  than  16 
years  of  age. 

An  additional  difference  in  the  data 
arises  from  the  fact  that  persons  who 
had  a  job  but  were  not  at  work  are 
included  with  the  employed  in  the 
statistics  shown  here  whereas  many  of 
these  persons  are  likely  to  be  excluded 
from  employment  figures  based  on 
establishment  payroll  reports.  Further- 
more, the  data  in  this  report  include 
persons  on  the  basis  of  their  place  of 
residence  regardless  of  where  they 
work  whereas  establishments  data 
report  persons  at  their  place  of  work 
regardless  of  where  they  live.  This 
latter  consideration  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant when  data  are  being  compared 
for  areas  where  workers  commute 
between  areas. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  unem- 
ployment figures  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  are  not  comparable  with  pub- 
lished figures  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation claims.  Generally,  persons 
such  as  private  household  workers, 
agricultural  workers.  State  and  local 
government  workers,  self-employed. 
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new  workers,  and  workers  whose 
rights  to  unemployment  benefits  have 
expired,  are  not  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Further,  many 
employees  of  small  firms  are  not 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 
In  addition,  the  qualifications  for 
drawing  unemployment  compensation 
differ  from  the  definition  of  unem- 
ployment used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Persons  working  only  a  few 
hours  during  the  week  and  persons 
classified  as  "with  a  job,  but  not  at 
work"  are  sometimes  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation  but  are 
classified  as  "employed"  in  the  census 
reports.  Differences  in  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  unemployment 
data  arise  because  the  place  where 
claims  are  filed  may  not  necessarily  be 
the  same  as  the  place  of  residence  of 
the  unemployed  worker. 

WEEKS  WORKED  IN  1969 

The  data  on  weeks  worked  in  1969 
were  derived  from  answers  to  question 
39  (see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire 
item  and  instructions,  pages  App-36 
and  39). 

The  question  was  asked  of  all  per- 
sons 14  years  old  and  over  in  the 
20-percent  sample.  In  most  tables, 
data  are  shown  for  persons  16  years 
old  and  over  to  conform  with  the 
universe  for  employment  status  data. 
Data  on  weeks  worked  in  1969  for 
persons  14  and  15  years  old  are  also 
shown  in  selected  tables. 

The  data  pertain  to  the  number  of 
weeks  during  1969  in  which  a  person 
did  any  work  for  pay  or  profit 
(including  paid  vacation  and  sick 
leave)  or  worked  without  pay  on  a 
family  farm  or  in  a  family  business. 
Weeks  of  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  also  included.  It  is  probable 
that  the   number  of  persons  who 


worked  in  1969  and  the  number  of 
weeks  they  worked  are  understated 
since  there  is  some  tendency  for 
respondents  to  forget  intermittent  or 
short  periods  of  employment  or  to  not 
report  weeks  worked  without  pay. 

Comparability 

The  data  on  weeks  worked  col- 
lected in  the  1970  census  are  com- 
parable with  data  from  the  1960 
census  but  may  not  be  entirely  com- 
parable with  data  from  the  1940  and 
1950  censuses.  In  the  1970  and  1960 
questionnaires,  two  separate  questions 
were  used  to  obtain  this  information. 
The  first  identified  persons  with  any 
work  experience  during  the  year  and, 
thus,  indicated  those  persons  for 
whom  the  questions  on  number  of 
weeks  worked  and  earned  income  were 
applicable.  In  1940  and  1950,  how- 
ever, the  questionnaires  contained 
only  a  single  question  on  number  of 
weeks  worked. 

Median  Weeks  Worked 

The  median  weeks  worked  is  the  value 
which  divides  the  distribution  of  per- 
sons with  work  experience  into  two 
equal  parts— one-half  the  cases  falling 
below  this  value  and  one-half  the  cases 
exceeding  this  value.  The  median  is 
based  on  the  distribution  among  the  6 
weeks-worked  categories  of  all  persons 
who  reported  working  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  If  the  value  fell  in  the 
terminal  category  of  50  to  52  weeks,  a 
median  of  52  weeks  was  assigned:  if 
the  value  fell  in  the  category  13  weeks 
or  less,  a  median  of  10  weeks  was 
assigned.  The  determination  of  set 
medians  for  these  two  categories  was 
based  on  previous  experience  with  the 
central  tendency  of  the  distribution 
within  the  categories.  Specifically,  a 
median  of  52  weeks  reflects  the  pre- 


dominance of  full-year  workers  and  a 
median  of  10  weeks  reflects  the  pre- 
dominance of  students  working  at 
summer  jobs. 

ACTIVITY  5  YEARS  AGO 

The  data  on  "Activity  5  years  ago" 
were  obtained  from  answers  to  ques- 
tion 37  (see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire 
item  and  instructions,  pages  App-36 
and  39). 

The  series  of  questions  on  activity 
in  April  1965  were  asked  of  ail  persons 
14  years  old  and  over  in  the  20- 
percent  sample.  In  1970,  this  question 
was  asked  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decennial  census.  Data  obtained  from 
this  question  are  presented  in  this 
report  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
"Residence  in  1965"  and  "Labor 
mobility." 

A  person  was  classified  as  a  worker 
in  1965  if  he  answered  "yes"  to  either 
(a)  working  or  (b)  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  All  other  persons  were  classi- 
fied as  nonworkers  in  1965.  Since 
there  were  no  imputation  procedures 
for  nonresponses  to  this  question,  the 
category  "nonworkers  in  1965" 
includes  persons  who  failed  to  answer 
parts  "a"  and  "b"  of  the  question. 
Tests  have  shown  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  working  in  April 
1965  is  probably  understated  to  some 
extent  since  there  is  a  tendency  for 
respondents  to  forget  intermittent  or 
short  periods  of  employment.  To  mini- 
mize this  error,  published  data  have 
been  restricted  to  those  age  groups 
with  the  highest  degree  of  reliability  in 
reporting  this  information. 

Data  on  labor  mobility  for  males 
pertain  to  men  who  were  30  to  49 
years  old  as  of  April  1,  1970.  The 
tabulations  cover  the  work  status  of 
these  men  in  both  1965  and  1970.  The 
category  "worker  in  1970"  includes 
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the  employed  plus  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  "nonworker  in  1970" 
includes  the  unemployed  and  persons 
not  in  the  labor  force.  These  concepts 
are  defined  in  the  section  on  Employ- 
ment Status. 

Data  for  females  pertain  to  women 
16  to  44  years  old  in  April  1965,  (21 
to  49  years  old  in  April  1970).  The 
tabulations  concentrate  on  the  work- 
ing patterns  of  women  in  child-bearing 
years  with  reference  to  marital  status 
and  the  presence  and  age  of  children. 
The  definitions  of  workers  and  non- 
workers  in  1965  and  1970  are  the 
same  for  females  as  for  males. 

PLACE  OF  WORK 

The  data  on  place  of  work  were 
derived  from  answers  to  question  29c 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  item 
and  instructions  pages  App-35  and 
38). 

The  questions  were  asked  of  all 
persons  14  years  old  and  over  in  the 
15-percent  sample  who  reported  work- 
ing during  the  reference  week.  Place  of 
work  refers  to  the  geographic  location 
at  which  civilians  and  Armed  Forces 
personnel  not  on  leave  carried  out 
their  occupational  or  job  activities 
during  the  reference  week.  These  loca- 
tions were  defined  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report  by  county  boundaries 
or  those  of  county  equivalents.  There- 
fore, place  of  work  is  classified 
simply  as  to  whether  it  was  in  the 
same  county  (or  equivalent  area)  as 
the  worker's  county  of  residence  or  in 
a  different  county.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics  of  commuters 
are  presented  in  the  Detailed  Charac- 
teristics reports  (PC(  1  )-D) . 

In  1960,  place  of  work  was  identi- 
fied only  by  county  and  city.  In  1970, 
for  the  first  time,  the  exact  address 
(number  and  street  name)  for  the 
place  of  work  was  asked.  Persons 


working  at  more  than  one  job  were 
asked  to  report  the  location  of  the  job 
at  which  they  worked  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  during  the  reference 
week.  Salesmen,  deliverymen,  and 
others  who  work  in  several  places  each 
week  were  requested  to  give  the 
address  at  which  they  began  work  each 
day,  if  they  reported  to  a  central 
headquarters.  For  cases  in  which  daily 
work  was  not  begun  at  a  central  place 
each  day,  the  person  was  asked  to 
report  the  exact  address  of  the  place 
where  he  worked  the  most  hours  last 
week.  If  his  employer  operated  in 
more  than  one  location  (such  as  a 
grocery  store  chain  or  public  school 
system),  the  exact  address  of  the 
location  or  branch  where  the  respond- 
ent worked  was  requested.  When  the 
number  or  street  name  could  not  be 
given,  the  name  of  the  building  or  the 
name  of  the  company  for  which  he 
worked  was  to  be  entered. 

MEANS  OF  TRANSFORATION  TO 
WORK 

The  data  on  means  of  transportation  to 
work  were  derived  from  the  answers  to 
question  29d  (see  facsimiles  of  ques- 
tionnaire item  and  instructions,  pages 
App-35  and  38). 

The  question  was  asked  of  all 
persons  14  years  old  and  over  in  the 
15-percent  sample  who  reported  work- 
ing during  the  reference  week.  IVIeans 
of  transportation  to  work  refers  to  the 
chief  means  of  travel  or  type  of 
conveyance  used  in  traveling  to  and 
from  work  on  the  last  day  the 
respondent  worked  at  the  address 
given  in  question  29c  (place  of  work). 
The  "chief  means"  referred  to  the 
means  of  transportation  covering  the 
greatest  distance  if  more  than  one 
means  was  used  in  daily  travel. 
"Worked  at  home"  was  marked  by  a 


person  who  worked  on  a  farm  where 
he  lived  or  in  an  office  or  shop  in  his 
home^ 

in  1960  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion to  work  data  referred  to  "last 
week"  rather  than  the  "last  day."  In 
the  1960  Chapter  C  reports,  the  cate- 
gories "railroad"  and  "subway  or 
elevated"  were  combined,  and  "taxi- 
cab"  was  included  in  "other  means." 
In  this  report,  each  of  these  categories 
is  shown  separately.  Also,  in  1970  a 
distinction  was  made  between  the 
driver  and  the  passenger  of  the  auto. 

OCCUPATION.  INDUSTRY,  AND 
CLASS  OF  WORKER 

The  data  on  occupation,  industry,  and 
class  of  worker  were  derived  from 
answers  to  questions  33,  34,  and  35 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  items 
and  instructions,  pages  App-36  and 
38). 

This  series  of  questions  was  used  to 
obtain  industry,  occupation,  and  class 
of  worker  information  for  the  em- 
ployed, the  experienced  unemployed, 
and  experienced  workers  not  currently 
in  the  labor  force.  The  last  two  cate- 
gories apply  to  persons  who  had 
worked  at  some  time  during  the  pre- 
vious ten  years.  All  three  items  relate 
to  one  specific  job  held  by  the  person. 
For  an  employed  person,  the  informa- 
tion referred  to  the  job  held  during  the 
reference  week.  If  he  was  employed  at 
two  or  more  jobs,  the  job  at  which  he 
worked  the  greatest  number  of  hours 
during  the  reference  week  was 
reported.  For  experienced  unem- 
ployed persons  and  for  those  not  in 
the  labor  force,  the  information 
referred  to  the  last  job  that  had  been 
held. 

This  report  presents  occupation 
data  for  both  employed  and  experi- 
enced unemployed  persons.  The  indus- 
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try  and  class-of-worker  figures  shown 
here,  however,  are  limited  to  em- 
ployed persons.  Industry  data  for  the 
experienced  unemployed  and  industry 
and  occupation  data  for  experienced 
workers  who  were  not  currently  in  the 
labor  force  but  who  had  worked  some- 
time during  the  period  1960  to  April 

1970,  are  included  in  the  Detailed 
Characteristics  reports  (PC(I)-D). 

The  written  occupation  and  indus- 
try descriptions  from  the  question- 
naire were  converted  to  identifying 
codes  by  relating  these  descriptions  to 
an  entry  in  the  1970  Census  of  Popula- 
tion Alphabetical  Index  of  Industries 
and  Occupations,  U.S.  Government 
Printing   Office,   Washington,  D.C., 

1971.  For  the  industrial  code,  how- 
ever, the  first  coding  attempt  was  by 
reference  to  the  Company  Name  List 
This  list,  prepared  from  the  master 
address  list  of  the  1968  Censuses  of 
Business,  Construction,  Manufactures, 
and  Minerals,  contains  the  name  of  the 
establishment  and  its  Standard  Indus- 
trial Code  converted  to  its  population 
census  equivalent.  This  listing  facil- 
itates coding  and  helps  maintain  indus- 
trial classification  comparability. 

The  classification  systems  used  to 
prepare  the  Alphabetical  Index  of 
Industries  and  Occupations  for  the 
1970  census  were  developed  in  con- 
sultation with  many  individuals, 
private  organizations,  and  government 
agencies.  For  occupation,  the  primary 
consultant  was  the  Interagency  Occu- 
pational Classification  Committee 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Occupation  Classification  System 

The  system  developed  for  the  1970 
census  consists  of  441  specific  occupa- 
tion categories  arranged  into  12  major 


occupation  groups.  In  this  report, 
selected  groupings  of  the  441  cate- 
gories are  presented.  The  most  detailed 
comprise  32  occupation  groups  for  the 
total  employed  and  22  groups  for 
employed  females.  Shown  below  are 
the  component  categories  of  the  32 
occupation  groups  presented  in  the 
report.  Additional  information  on  the 
composition  of  the  detailed  categories 
is  given  in  the  publication,  1970 
Census  of  Population  Classified  Index 
of  Industries  and  Occupations,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1971. 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 
workers 

E  ngineers.- \nc\udes  aeronautical 
and  astronautical,  chemical,  civil,  elec- 
trical and  electronic,  industrial,  me- 
chanical, metallurgical  and  materials, 
mining,  petroleum,  and  sales  engineers. 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  related 
practitioners.— \ ncludes  chiropractors, 
dentists,  optometrists,  pharmacists, 
medical  and  osteopathic  physicians, 
podiatrists,  and  veterinarians. 

Health  workers,  except  practi- 
tioners.—\nc\udies  dietitians,  registered 
nurses,  therapists,  clinical  laboratory 
technologists  and  technicians,  dental 
hygienists,  health  record  technologists 
and  technicians,  radiologic  technolo- 
gists and  technicians,  and  therapy 
assistants. 

Teachers,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  — \nc\udes  prekindergarten, 
kindergarten,  elementary,  and  second- 
ary school  teachers,  but  excludes 
principals  and  supervisors. 

Technicians,  except  health.— 
Includes  agricultural,  biological,  chem- 
ical,  electrical   and  electronic,  and 


industrial  engineering;  mathematical, 
and  mechanical  engineering  techni- 
cians'^  draftsmen;  surveyors;  airplane 
pilots;  air  traffic  controllers;  embalm- 
ers;  flight  engineers;  radio  operators; 
and  tool  programmers,  numerical  con- 
trol. 

Other  professional  workers.- 
Includes  accountants,  architects,  com- 
puter programmers,  computer  systems 
analysts,  farm  management  advisors, 
foresters  and  conservationists,  home 
management  advisors,  judges,  lawyers, 
librarians,  archivists  and  curators, 
actuaries,  mathematicians,  statis- 
ticians, agricultural  scientists,  atmos- 
pherical and  space  scientists,  biological 
scientists,  chemists,  geologists,  marine 
scientists,  physicists  and  astronomers, 
operations  and  systems  researchers  and 
analysts,  personnel  and  labor  relations 
workers,  clergymen  and  other  religious 
workers,  economists,  political  scien- 
tists, psychologists,  sociologists,  urban 
and  regional  planners,  social  workers, 
recreation  workers,  teachers  except 
elementary  and  secondary,  vocational 
and  educational  counselors,  actors, 
athletes,  authors,  dancers,  designers, 
editors  and  reporters,  musicians  and 
composers,  painters  and  sculptors, 
photographers,  public  relations  men 
and  publicity  writers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision announcers,  and  research 
workers  not  specifying  subject. 

Managers  and  administrators,  except 
farm 

Includes  assessors,  controllers  and 
treasurers  in  local  public  administra- 
tion; bank  officers  and  financial  mana- 
gers; buyers  and  shippers  of  farm 
products;  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
buyers;  credit  men;  funeral  directors; 
health  administrators;  inspectors  in 
public  administration;  building  mana- 
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gers  and  superintendents;  ship  officers, 
pilots,  and  pursers;  officials  of  lodges, 
societies,  and  unions;  postmasters  and 
mail  superintendents;  railroad  con- 
ductors; restaurant,  cafeteria,  and  bar 
managers;  sales  managers  and  retail 
trade  department  heads;  and  school 
administrators. 

Safes  workers 

Includes  advertising  agents  and 
salesmen;  auctioneers;  demonstrators; 
hucksters  and  peddlers;  insurance 
agents,  brokers,  and  underwriters; 
newsboys;  real  estate  agents  and 
brokers;  stock  and  bond  salesmen; 
sales  representatives;  sales  clerks;  and 
salesmen. 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Bookkeepers. 

Seer  eta  ries,  s  tenographers,  and 
typists. 

Other  clerical  i/vor/rers.— Includes 
bank  tellers;  billing  clerks;  cashiers; 
clerical  assistants,  social  welfare;  bill 
and  account  collectors;  counter  clerks, 
except  food;  vehicle  dispatchers  and 
starters;  enumerators  and  interviewers; 
clerical  estimators  and  investigators; 
expediters  and  production  controllers; 
file  clerks;  insurance  adjusters,  exam- 
iners and  investigators;  library  attend- 
ants; mail  carriers  and  mail  handlers; 
messenger  and  office  boys;  utility 
meter  readers;  operators  of:  book- 
keeping and  billing  machines,  com- 
puter and  peripheral  equipment,  key 
punch,  tabulating  machines,  and  other 
office  machines;  payroll  and  time- 
keeping clerks;  postal  clerks;  proof- 
readers; real  estate  appraisers;  recep- 
tionists; shipping  and  receiving  clerks; 
statistical  clerks;  stock  clerks  and  store- 
keepers; teacher  aides;  telegraph 
messengers;  telegraph  operators;  tele- 


phone operators;  ticket,  station,  and 
express  agents;  and  weighers. 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers'^ 

Automobile  mechanics,  including 
body  repairmen. 

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  except 
ai/fo.— Includes  mechanics  and  repair- 
men of:  air  conditioning,  heating  and 
refrigeration;  aircraft;  data  processing 
machines;  farm  implements;  heavy 
equipment;  household  appliances; 
looms;  office  machines;  radios  and 
televisions;  and  railroad  cars. 

Machinists. 

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanics 
and  machinists.-\nc\u6es  blacksmiths; 
boilermakers;  forgemen  and  hammer- 
men; heat  treaters,  annealers,  and 
temperers;  job  and  die  setters,  metal; 
millwrights;  metal  molders;  pattern 
and  model  makers;  rollers  and  fin- 
ishers, metal;  sheet  metal  workers  and 
tinsmiths;  shipfitters;  and  tool  and  die 
makers. 

Carpenters. 

Construction  craftsmen,  except  car- 
penters.—Includes  brickmasons  and 
stonemasons;  cement  and  concrete 
finishers;  electricians;  excavating, 
grading,  and  road  machine  operators; 
floor  layers;  painters,  construction  and 
maintenance;  paperhangers;  plasterers; 
plumbers  and  pipe  fitters;  roofers  and 
slaters;  structural  metal  craftsmen;  and 
tile  setters. 

Other  craftsmen.  —  I  ncludes  automo- 
bile  accessories  installers;  bakers; 
bookbinders;  cabinetmakers;  carpet 
installers;  compositors  and  typesetters; 


Craft  apprentices  are  included  with 
their  craft. 


cranemen,  derrickmen,  and  hoistmen; 
decorators  and  window  dressers;  den- 
tal laboratory  technicians;  electric 
power  linemen  and  cablemen;  electro- 
typers  and  stereotypers;  engravers; 
photo  engravers  and  lithographers; 
printing  pressmen  and  plate  printers; 
foremen;^  furniture  and  wood  fin- 
ishers; furriers;  glaziers;  log  and  lumber 
inspectors,  scalers,  and  graders;  inspec- 
tors, n.e.c;  jewelers  and  watchmakers; 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen; 
grain,  flour,  and  feed  millers;  motion 
picture  projectionists;  opticians  and 
lens  grinders  and  polishers;  piano  and 
organ  tuners  and  repairmen;  power 
station  operators;  shoe  repairmen;  sign 
painters  and  letterers;  stationary 
engineers;  stone  cutters  and  stone 
carvers;  tailors;  telephone  installers 
and  repairmen,  linemen  and  splicers; 
and  upholsterers. 

Operatives,  except  transport 

Includes  asbestos  and  insulation 
workers;  assemblers;  blasters  and  pow- 
dermen;  bottling  and  canning  opera- 
tives; surveying  chainmen,  rodmen, 
and  axmen;  manufacturing  checkers, 
examiners,  and  inspectors;  clothing 
ironers  and  pressors;  cutting  opera- 
tives, n.e.c;  dressmakers  and  seam- 
stresses, except  factory;  earth  drillers; 
dry  wall  installers  and  lathers;  dyers; 
filers,  polishers,  senders,  and  buffers; 
furnacemen,  smeltermen,  and  pourers; 
garage  workers  and  gas  station  attend- 
ants; graders  and  sorters,  manufac- 
turing; produce  graders  and  packers, 
except  factory  and  farm;  metal 
heaters;  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
operatives,  n.e.c;  meat  cutters  and 
butchers;  meat  wrappers,  retail  trade; 


Foremen  who  also  report  a  craft  occu- 
pation are  classified  with  their  craft.  This 
category  includes  foremen  of  operatives  and 
those  who  did  not  report  their  craft. 
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metal  platers;  milliners;  mine  opera- 
tives, n.e.c;  mixing  operatives;  oilers 
and  greasers,  except  auto;  packers  and 
wrappers,  n.e.c;  painters,  manufac- 
tured articles;  photographic  process 
workers;  drill  press  operatives;  grinding 
machine  operatives;  lathe  and  milling 
machine  operatives;  punch  and  stamp- 
ing press  operatives;  riveters  and 
fasteners;  sailors  and  deckhands; 
sawyers;  sewers  and  stitchers;  shoe- 
making  machine  operatives;  solderers; 
stationary  firemen;  carding,  lapping, 
and  combing  operatives;  knitters, 
ioopers,  and  toppers;  spinners, 
twisters,  and  winders;  weavers;  welders 
and  flame-cutters;  winding  operatives, 
n.e.c;  and  miscellaneous  and  not 
specified  operatives. 

Transport  equipmen  t  opera  fives 
Truck  drivers. 

Other  transport  equipment  opera- 
tives.—\nc\\i6es.  boatmen  and  canal- 
men,  bus  drivers,  urban  rail  transit 
conductors  and  motormen,  delivery- 
men  and  routemen,  fork  lift  and  tow 
motor  operatives,  motormen,  parking 
attendants,  railroad  brakemen,  railroad 
switchmen,  taxicab  drivers  and 
chauffeurs. 

Laborers,  except  farm 

Construction    laborers.  — 
laborers  in  the  construction  industry 
and  all  others  who  specified  helping 
construction  craftsmen. 

Freight,  stocfc,  and  material  han- 
dlers.—\nc\udes  freight  and  material 
handlers,  garbage  collectors,  longshore- 
men, stevedores,  and  stockhandlers. 

Other  laborers  except  farm.— 
Includes  animal  caretakers,  except 
farm;  fishermen  and  oystermen;  gar- 


deners and  ground skeepers,  except 
farm;  lumbermen,  raftsmen,  and 
woodchoppers;  teamsters;  vehicle 
washers  and  equipment  cleaners;  ware- 
housemen, n.e.c;  and  miscellaneous 
and  not  specified  laborers. 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen 

Includes  farm  foremen;  farm 
laborers,  wage  workers;  farm  laborers, 
unpaid  family  workers;  and  self- 
employed  farm  service  laborers. 

Service  workers,  except  private  house- 
hold 

Cleaning  service  wor/rers.  — Includes 
chambermaids  and  maids,  cleaners  and 
charwomen,  janitors  and  sextons. 

Food  service  wo/^ers.  — Includes 
bartenders,  busboys,  cooks,  dish- 
washers, food  counter  and  fountain 
workers,  and  waiters. 

Health  service  M/or/rers.  — Includes 
nursing  and  other  health  aides,  health 
trainees,  orderlies  and  attendants, 
practical  nurses,  dental  assistants,  and 
lay  midwives. 

Personal  service  ivorArers.  — Includes 
airline  stewardesses,  recreation  and 
amusement  attendants,  baggage  por- 
ters, bellhops,  barbers,  boardinghouse 
and  lodginghouse  keepers,  bootblacks, 
child  care  workers,  elevator  operators, 
hairdressers  and  cosmetologists,  house- 
keepers, school  monitors,  recreation 
and  amusement  ushers,  and  welfare 
service  aides. 

Protective  service  workers.— 
Includes  firemen  (fire  protection), 
guards  and  watchmen,  policemen  and 
detectives,  crossing  guards  and  bridge 
tenders,  marshals  and  constables, 
sheriffs  and  bailiffs. 


Private  household  workers 

Includes  child  care  workers,  cooks, 
housekeepers,  laundresses,  and  maids 
and  sen/ants. 

Four  occupation  divisions.— The  major 
groups  are  arranged  in  four  divisions  as 
follows: 

White  co/Za/".  — Professional,  techni- 
cal, and  kindred  workers;  managers 
and  administrators,  except  farm;  sales 
workers;  and  clerical  and  kindred 
workers. 

Blue  collar.— Craftsmen  and  kindred 
workers;  operatives,  except  transport; 
transport  equipment  operatives;  and 
laborers,  except  farm. 

Farm  workers.  — Farmers  and  farm 
managers,  farm  laborers  and  farm  fore- 
men. 

Service  workers.—Sery\ce  workers 
including  private  households. 

The  sequence  in  which  these  four 
divisions  appears  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  any  division  has  a  higher 
social  or  skill  level  than  another. 

Relation  to  DOT  classification.  —The 
population  census  occupational  classi- 
fication system  is  generally  com- 
parable with  the  system  used  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
(DOT)  with  the  exception  of  the  blue 
collar  workers.''  The  DOT  structure 
for  these  occupations  is  quite  different 
from  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  An  important  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  two  systems  are  designed  to 
meet  different  needs  and  to  be  used 


^See  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles,  third  edition.  Vols.  I 
and  II,  Washington,  1965. 
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under  different  circumstances.  The 
DOT  systenn  is  basically  a  job  defining 
scheme  and  is  more  detailed  than  the 
system  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  which  is  data  collection 
oriented.  Thus,  job  classification  by 
DOT  requires  more  detailed  informa- 
tion than  is  often  found  on  the  census 
questionnaires. 

industry  Classification  System 

The  industry  classification  system 
developed  for  the  1970  Census  of 
Population  consists  of  226  categories 
classified  into  12  major  industry 
groups.  For  this  report,  selected 
groups  of  the  226  categories  are  pre- 
sented. The  most  detailed  comprise  40 
industry  groups.  Shown  below  are  the 
component  categories  of  the  40  indus- 
try groups  defined  in  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classification  (SIC)  terms;^  i.e., 
the  numbers  in  parentheses  after  each 
of  the  group  titles.  In  addition,  for 
readers  without  access  to  the  SIC, 
descriptive  terms  of  the  content  of  the 
categories  are  included  as  required. 
Major  industry  group  titles  are  in 
italics.  Additional  information  on  the 
industry  classification  system  is  pre- 
sented in  the  publication,  1970  Census 
of  Population  Classified  Index  of 
Industries  and  Occupations,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1971. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  (01, 
07  (except  0713),  08,  09). 

Mining  (10-14).  Includes  quarrying 
and  petroleum  and  gas  extraction  as 
well  as  mining. 

Construction  (15-17). 


See  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Manual,  1967. 


Manufacturing  (0713,  19-39). 

Furniture,  lumber,  and  wood 
products  (24,  25).  Includes  logging, 
sawmills,  and  furniture  manufacturing. 

Primary  metal  industries  (33). 
Includes  primary  iron,  steel,  and  alu- 
minum furnaces,  and  rolling  and 
finishing  mills. 

Fabricated  metal  industries 
(including  not  specified  metal)  (19, 
34). 

Machinery,  except  electrical  (35). 
Includes  engines,  farm  machinery,  and 
office  and  electronic  computing  equip- 
ment. 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment, 
and  supplies  (36). 

Motor  vehicles  and  other  transpor- 
tation equipment  (37). 

Other  durable  goods  (32,  38,  39). 
Includes  stone,  clay,  glass,  and  con- 
crete products  and  professional, 
photographic,  and  timekeeping  equip- 
ment. 

Food  and  kindred  products  (20, 
0713).  Includes  meat,  dairy,  and  grain 
products;  beverage  products;  and  can- 
ning and  preserving. 

Textile  mill  and  other  fabricated 
textile  products  (22,  23).  Includes 
textiles,  carpets,  and  apparel. 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied 
industries  (27). 

Chemical  and  allied  products  (28). 
Includes  synthetic  fibers,  drugs,  medi- 
cines, and  paints. 

Other  nondurable  goods  (including 
not  specified  manufacturing  indus- 
tries (21,  26,  29,  30,  31).  Includes 
tobacco,  paper,  petroleum  refining, 
rubber,  plastics,  and  leather  products. 


Transportation,  communications,  and 
other  public  utilities  (40-49). 

Railroads  and  railway  express  serv- 
ice (40). 

Trucking  service  and  warehousing 
(42). 

Other  transportation  (41,  44,  45, 
46,  47).  Includes  urban  transit,  bus, 
water,  and  air  transportation,  pipelines 
and  transportation  services. 

Communications  (48).  Includes 
radio,  television,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph communication  services. 

Utilities  and  sanitary  services  (49). 
Includes  electric,  gas,  water,  and  sani- 
tary services. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  (50-59). 

Wholesale  trade  (50). 

Food,  bakery,  and  dairy  stores 
(54). 

Eating  and  drinking  places  (58). 

General  merchandise  retailing  (53). 
Includes  department  stores,  variety 
stores,  mail  order  houses,  vending 
machines,  and  door  to  door  sales. 

Motor  vehicle  retailing  and  service 
stations  (55). 

Other  retail  trade  (52,  56,  57,  59). 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
(60-67). 

Banking  and  credit  agencies  (60, 
61). 

Insurance,  real  estate,  and  other 
finance  (62,  63,  64,  65,66,  67). 

Business  and  repair  services  (73-76) . 

Business  services  (73).  Includes 
advertising,  research  labs,  employment 
agencies,  consulting  services,  and  com- 
puter programing  services. 
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Repair  services  (75,  76).  In  addition 
to  repair  shops,  includes  autonnobile 
rental,  parking  and  washing  services. 

Personal  services  (70,  72,  88). 

Private  households  (88). 

Other  personal  services  (70,  72). 
Includes  hotels,  garment  services, 
beauty,  barber,  dressmaking,  and  shoe 
repair  shops. 

Entertainment  and  recreation  services 
(78,  79).  Includes  theaters,  motion 
pictures,  bowling  alleys,  and  billiard 
parlors. 

Professional  and  related  services 
(80-89). 

Hospitals  (806). 

Health  services,  except  hospitals 
(80  except  806). 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  (821,  822). 

Other  education  and  kindred  serv- 
ices (823-829,  84).  Includes  all  other 
schools  (correspondence,  etc.), 
libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  and 
zoos. 

Welfare,  religious,  and  nonprofit 
membership  organizations  (86  except 
part  867) . 

Legal,  engineering,  and  miscellane- 
ous professional  services  (81,  part  867, 
89). 

Public  administration  (9190,  9290, 
9390,  9490).  Includes  postal  service 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
administration. 

Relation  to  Standard  Industrial  CSassi- 
fication  (SiC).-One  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication (SIC)  is  to  promote 
uniformity  and  comparability  in  the 


presentation  of  statistical  data  col- 
lected by  various  agencies.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  the  census  industry  cate- 
gories are  defined  in  SIC  terms.  The 
figures  shown  in  this  report  differ 
from  those  obtained  from  establish- 
ment surveys.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  replies  from  household  respond- 
ents may  differ  in  detail  and  nature 
from  those  obtained  from  establish- 
ments. Other  differences  are  caused  by 
the  geographic  differences  between 
residence  and  place  of  work,  different 
dates  of  reference  between  surveys, 
and  dual  job  holders  that  may  be 
counted  in  the  reports  of  two  estab- 
lishments but  counted  in  the  census 
for  only  their  major  job.  Readers 
should  also  understand  the  distinction 
between  the  census  "Public  admini- 
stration" and  the  SIC  "Government". 
The  public  administration  category 
covers  only  regular  government  func- 
tions (SIC  code  9X90)  whereas  the 
SIC  government  category  includes  all 
government  workers  with  the  indus- 
trial activity  designated  in  the  third 
and  fourth  digit  of  the  SIC  code.  The 
census  covers  all  government  workers 
in  its  "class  of  worker"  item. 

Relation  to  certain  occupation 
groups.— Some  occupation  groups  are 
closely  related  to  certain  industries. 
Transport  equipment  operatives,  the 
two  groups  of  farm  occupations,  and 
private  household  workers  are  con- 
centrated in  the  transportation,  agri- 
culture, and  private  household  indus- 
tries, respectively.  The  industry 
categories,  however,  are  broader  and 
include  occupations  other  than  those 
concentrated  in  that  industry.  For 
example,  persons  employed  in  agri- 
culture include  truck  drivers,  book- 
keepers, and  others;  persons  employed 
in  the  transportation  industry  include 


mechanics  and  secretaries;  and  persons 
employed  in  the  private  household 
industry  include  occupations  such  as 
chauffeur,  gardener,  and  secretary. 

Giass  of  Worker 

As  noted  earlier,  each  person  is  classi- 
fied in  three  distinct  dimensions- 
occupation,  industrial  attachment,  and 
class  of  worker.  Thus,  placement  of  a 
person  in  a  particular  clas^-of-worker 
category  is  in  most  cases  independent 
of  the  occupation  or  industry  in  which 
he  worked.  The  class-of -worker  item 
on  the  questionnaire  consists  of  seven 
categories  which  are  defined  as 
follows: 

1.  Private  wage  and  salary  v^ork- 
ers.-Persons  who  worked  for  a 
private  employer  for  wages,  salary, 
commission,  tips,  pay-in-kind,  or  at 
piece  rates. 

2.  Government  workers.  — Persons 
who  worked  for  any  governmental 
unit,  regardless  of  the  activity  of 
the  particular  agency.  This  category 
is  subdivided  by  the  level  of  govern- 
ment: (a)  Federal,  (b)  State,  and  (c) 
local  (county  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions such  as  cities,  villages,  and 
townships). 

3.  Self-employed  workers.- 

a.  Own  business  not  incorpo- 
rated.-Persons  who  worked  for 
profit  or  fees  in  their  own  unin- 
corporated business,  profession, 
or  trade,  or  who  operated  a 
farm.  Included  here  are  the 
owner-operators  of  large  stores 
and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments as  well  as  small  mer- 
chants, independent  craftsmen 
and  professional  men,  farmers, 
peddlers,  and  other  persons  who 
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conducted  enterprises  on  their 
own. 

b.  Own  business  incorpo- 
rated.-Persons  who  consider 
themselves  self-employed  but 
work  for  corporations.  (In  most 
cases  the  respondents  will  own 
or  be  part  of  a  group  that  owns 
controlling  interest  in  the  corpo- 
ration.) Since  all  workers  of  a 
corporation  are  defined  as  wage 
and  salary  workers,  this  category 
is  tabulated  with  "private  wage 
and  salary  workers,"  and  shown 
as  a  subcategory  of  that  group. 

4.  Unpaid  family  workers. -Persons 
who  worked  without  pay  on  a  farm 
or  in  a  business  operated  by  a  person 
to  whom  they  are  related  by  blood 
or  marriage.  These  are  usually  the 
children  or  the  wife  of  the  owner  of 
a  business  or  farm.  About  one  half 
of  the  unpaid  family  workers  are 
farm  laborers. 

Sampie  Edit  and  Ailocation 
Procedures 

A  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  data  is  that 
occasionally  respondents  returned 
occupation,  industry,  or  class  of 
worker  designations  which  were  not 
sufficiently  specific  for  precise  classifi- 
cation. Many  of  such  cases  were  cor- 
rected through  the  field  editing 
process  and  during  the  coding  and 
tabulation  operations.  In  the  coding 
operation  certain  types  of  incomplete 
entries  or  errors  were  corrected  using 
the  AEphabetic  Index  of  Industries  and 
Occupations.  The  Index,  besides  pro- 
viding a  code  for  each  occupation  or 
industry,  also  reflects  some  restrictions 
such  as  occupations  that  occur  only 
within  one  industry  or  for  which  only 
one  class  of  worker  code  is  allowed. 


Also,  it  is  possible  in  certain  situations 
to  assign  an  industry  code  based  on 
the  occupation  reported. 

Following  the  coding  operation, 
there  was  a  computer  edit  and  alloca- 
tion process.  The  edit  first  determined 
whether  a  respondent  was  in  the  uni- 
verse which  required  an  occupation 
and  industry  code.  For  those  with  an 
incomplete  code  or  one  for  which  no 
valid  category  exists  (impossible 
codes),  a  valid  code  was  assigned.  The 
items  (industry,  occupation,  and  class 
of  worker)  were  then  edited  for  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  any  incon- 
sistencies were  rectified. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  occupation, 
industry,  or  class  of  worker  items  were 
blank  after  edit,  the  respondent  was 
"allocated"  to  a  major  group  based  on 
sex,  age,  farm  or  nonfarm  residence, 
education,  and  weeks  worked.  In  the 
presentation  of  data  in  this  report 
where  only  the  major  group  is  shown, 
the  allocation  cases  are  included. 
Where  subcategories  of  the  major 
group  are  shown,  the  allocation  cases 
are  included  in  the  "other"  category 
for  each  major  group. 

Since  industry  and  occupation  data 
from  earlier  censuses  were  not  allo- 
cated, the  tables  which  compare  1970 
data  with  1960  data  show  the  not 
reported  cases  for  1970  as  a  separate 
category,  rather  than  allocated  to  the 
major  groups. 

Comparability 

Earlier  censuses.— Changes  have  been 
made  in  the  classification  systems  for 
each  of  the  three  decennial  censuses 
since  1940  which  limit  the  compara- 
bility of  the  data  from  one  census  to 
another.  There  are  many  more  cate- 
gories in  the  1970  systems  than  in  the 
1960  systems.  A  new  major  group 
"transport  equipment  operatives"  has 


been  added  to  the  occupation  classifi- 
cation. The  occupations  in  this  major 
group  were  formerly  part  of  the  opera- 
tives major  group.  There  were  two 
other  changes  in  the  census,  men- 
tioned earlier,  that  have  an  important 
effect  on  comparability.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  allocation  of  the  not 
reported  cases,  which  would  increase 
the  size  of  the  major  group  totals  in 
1970  relative  to  1960.  The  second  is 
that  the  official  definition  for  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  force  now  excludes 
persons  under  the  age  of  16  rather 
than  under  the  age  of  14.  The  tables  in 
this  report  showing  industry  and 
occupation  data  for  1960  and  1970 
have  been  adjusted  to  make  the  two 
classifications  comparable. 

Two  additional  occupation  ques- 
tions were  included  on  the  1970 
census  questionnaire.  These  questions 
were  added  to  obtain  more  complete 
answers  from  respondents  and,  there- 
fore, facilitate  more  accurate  coding. 
This  may  have  some  effect  on  com- 
parability. Moreover,  the  addition  of 
the  category  "own  business-incorpo- 
rated" to  the  class  of  worker  item  will 
affect  comparability  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  self-employed  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  private  wage 
and  salary  workers. 

The  following  publications  contain 
information  on  the  various  factors  of 
comparability  and  are  particularly  use- 
ful for  understanding  differences  in 
the  occupation  and  industry  informa- 
tion from  earlier  censuses:  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Sixteenth  Census 
Reports,  Population,  Comparative 
Occupation  Statistics  for  the  United 
States,  1870  to  1940;  Bureau  of  the 
Census  Working  Paper  No.  5,  Occu- 
pation Trends  in  the  United  States, 
1900  to  1950,  1959;  and  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Changes  Between  the 
1950  and  1960  Occupation  and  Indus- 
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try  Classifications-With  Detailed 
Adjustments  of  1950  Data  to  the  1960 
Classifications,  Technical  Paper  No. 
18,  1968.  In  addition,  a  summary  of 
the  changes  between  the  1960  and 
1970  industry  classification  system 
may  be  found  in  Statistical  Reporter, 
Office  of  Statistical  Standards,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  April 
1969,  No.  69-10.  Also,  a  summary  of 
the  changes  between  the  1960  and 
1970  occupation  classification  systems 
may  be  found  in  Statistical  Reporter, 
Office  of  Statistical  Policy,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  December 
1969,  No.  70-6. 

Other  data. -Comparability  between 
the  statistics  presented  in  this  volume 
and  statistics  from  other  sources  is 
frequently  affected  by  the  use  of 
different  classification  systems,  and  by 
many  of  the  factors  described  in  the 
paragraphs  on  comparability  with 
other  data  in  the  section  on  "Employ- 
ment status."  In  regard  to  the  com- 
parisons between  occupation  data 
from  the  census  and  data  from  govern- 
ment licensing  agencies,  professional 
associations,  trade  unions,  etc.,  com- 
parability may  not  be  as  direct  as 
would  appear.  Among  the  sources  of 
difference  may  be  the  inclusion  in  the 
organizational  listing  of  persons  not  in 
the  labor  force  or  persons  devoting  all 
or  most  of  their  time  to  another 
occupation,  the  inclusion  of  the  same 
person  in  two  or  more  different 
listings,  and  the  fact  that  relatively  few 
organizations  attain  complete  coverage 
of  membership  in  a  particular 
occupation  field. 

INCOME 

The  data  on  income  were  derived  from 
answers  to  questions  40  and  41  (see 
facsimiles  of  questionnaire  items  and 


instructions,  pages  App-36  and  39). 

Information  on  money  income 
received  in  the  calendar  year  1969  was 
requested  from  all  persons  14  years 
old  and  over  in  the  20-percent  sample. 
'Total  income"  is  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  amounts  reported  in  item  40a 
(Wage  or  salary  income),  item  40b 
(Nonfarm  net  self-employment  in- 
come), item  40c  (Farm  net  self- 
employment  income),  item  41a  (Social 
Security  or  railroad  retirement 
income),  item  41b  (Public  assistance 
or  welfare  income),  and  item  41c  (All 
other  income).  "Earnings"  is  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  amounts  reported  as 
wage  or  salary  income  and  nonfarm 
and  farm  net  self-employment  income. 
The  figures  represent  the  amount  of 
income  regularly  received  before 
deductions  for  personal  income  taxes. 
Social  Security,  bond  purchases,  union 
dues,  medicare  deductions,  etc. 

Receipts  from  the  following  sources 
were  not  included  as  income:  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  property, 
(unless  the  recipient  was  engaged  in 
the  business  of  selling  such  property); 
the  value  of  income  "in  kind"  such  as 
food  produced  and  consumed  in  the 
home  or  free  living  quarters;  with- 
drawal of  bank  deposits;  money 
borrowed;  tax  refunds;  exchange  of 
money  between  relatives  living  in  the 
same  household;  gifts  and  lump-sum 
inheritances,  insurance  payments,  and 
other  types  of  lump-sum  receipts. 

Type  of  I  ncome 

Wage  or  salary  income.— This  is 
defined  as  the  total  money  earnings 
received  for  work  performed  as  an 
employee  at  any  time  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1969.  It  includes  wages, 
salary,  pay  from  Armed  Forces,  com- 
missions, tips,  piece  rate  payments, 
and  cash  bonuses  earned. 


Nonfarm  net  self-employment 
income.— This  is  defined  as  net  money 
income  (gross  receipts  minus  business 
expenses)  received  from  a  business, 
professional  enterprise,  or  partnership 
in  which  the  person  was  engaged  on 
his  own  account.  Gross  receipts 
include  the  value  of  all  goods  sold  and 
services  rendered.  Business  expenses 
include  cost  of  goods  purchased,  rent, 
heat,  light,  power,  depreciation 
charges,  wages  and  salaries  paid,  busi- 
ness taxes  (not  personal  income  taxes), 
etc. 

Farm  net  self-employment  income.— 

This  is  defined  as  net  money  income 
(gross  receipts  minus  operating 
expenses)  received  from  the  operation 
of  a  farm  by  a  person  on  his  own 
account,  as  an  owner,  renter,  or  share- 
cropper. Gross  receipts  include  the 
value  of  all  products  sold,  govern- 
mental subsidies,  money  received  from 
the  rental  of  farm  equipment  to 
others,  and  incidental  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  wood,  sand,  and  gravel,  etc. 
Operating  expenses  include  the  cost  of 
fuel,  fertilizer,  seed,  and  other  farming 
supplies,  cash  wages  paid  to  farm- 
hands, depreciation  charges,  cash  rent, 
interest  on  farm  mortgages,  farm 
building  repairs,  farm  taxes  (not 
Federal,  State,  and  local  income 
taxes),  etc.  The  value  of  fuel,  food, 
and  other  farm  products  used  for 
family  living  are  not  included  as  part 
of  net  income. 

Social  Security  or  railroad  retirement 
income.— This  includes  cash  receipts  of 
Social  Security  pensions,  survivors' 
benefits,  permanent  disability  insur- 
ance payments,  and  special  benefit 
payments  made  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  (under  the  National 
old  ■age,    survivors,    disability,  and 
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health  insurance  programs)  before 
deductions  of  health  insurance  pre- 
miums. "Medicare"  reimbursements 
are  not  included.  Cash  receipts  of 
retirement,  disability,  and  survivors' 
benefit  payments  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  are  also  included. 

Public  assistance  income.— This 
includes  cash  receipts  of  payments 
made  under  the  following  public  assist- 
ance programs:  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  old  age  assistance, 
general  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  Separate  payments  received 
for  hospital  or  other  medical  care  are 
excluded  from  this  item. 

income  from  all  other  sources.— This 
includes  money  income  received  from 
sources  such  as  interest;  dividends;  net 
income  (or  loss)  from  property  rentals; 
net  receipts  from  roomers  or  boarders; 
veteran's  payments;  public  or  private 
pensions;  periodic  receipts  from  insur- 
ance policies  or  annuities;  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits;  workmen's 
compensation  cash  benefits;  net 
royalties;  periodic  payments  from 
estates  and  trust  funds;  alimony  or 
child  support  from  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  household;  net 
gambling  gains;  nonservice  scholarships 
and  fellowships;  and  money  received 
for  transportation  and/or  subsistence 
by  persons  participating  in  special 
governmental  training  programs,  e.g., 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

Income  of  families  and  unrelated 
individuals.— This  report  includes 
information  on  income  of  families, 
unrelated  individuals  14  years  old  and 
over,  and  persons  14  years  old  and 
over  by  general  characteristics.  Statis- 


tics on  income  cross-classified  by 
detailed  social  and  economic  charac- 
teristics are  presented  in  the  Detailed 
Characteristics  reports  (PC(1>-D). 

In  compiling  statistics  on  family 
income,  the  incomes  of  all  members 
14  years  old  and  over  in  each  family 
are  summed  and  treated  as  a  single 
amount.  However,  in  compiling  the 
income  data  for  unrelated  individuals 
and  persons  14  years  old  and  over,  the 
total  amount  of  their  own  income  is 
used.  Although  the  income  statistics 
cover  the  calendar  year  1969,  the 
characteristics  of  persons  and  the  com- 
position of  families  refer  to  the  time 
of  enumeration  (April  1970).  Thus, 
the  income  of  the  family  does  not 
include  amounts  received  by  persons 
who  were  members  of  the  family 
during  all  or  part  of  the  calendar  year 
1969  if  these  persons  no  longer  resided 
with  the  family  at  the  time  of  enu- 
meration. On  the  other  hand,  family 
income  amounts  reported  by  related 
persons  who  did  not  reside  with  the 
family  during  1969  but  who  were 
members  of  the  family  at  the  time  of 
enumeration  were  included.  For  most 
families,  however,  the  income  reported 
was  received  by  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  family  throughout 
1969. 

Median,  Mean,  and  Per  Capita  Income 

The  median  income  is  the  amount 
which  divides  the  distribution  into  two 
equal  groups,  one  having  incomes 
above  the  median  and  the  other  having 
incomes  below  the  median.  The 
median  income  was  generally  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  published 
income  intervals  shown  in  each  table. 
However,  the  median  income  for  1970 
in  table  47  was  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  more  detailed  income  intervals 
presented  in  table  57.  Also,  in  those 


cases  where  no  income  distribution 
was  published,  e.g.,  families  and 
unrelated  individuals  combined,  the 
median  income  was  usually  computed 
from  income  distributions  identical  to 
those  shown  in  table  57.  For  families 
and  unrelated  individuals  the  median 
income  is  based  on  the  distribution  of 
the  total  number  of  families  and 
unrelated  individuals,  whereas  for  per- 
sons the  medians  are  based  on  the 
distribution  of  persons  14  years  old 
and  over  with  income.  When  the 
median  income  falls  in  the  terminal 
category  of  a  distribution,  the  method 
of  presentation  is  to  show  the  initial 
value  of  the  terminal  category  fol- 
iowAi  by  a  plus  sign;  thus,  for  exam- 
ple, if  the  median  income  falls  in  the 
terminal  category  "$25,000  or  more," 
it  is  shown  as  "$25,000+-." 

The  mean  income  is  the  amount 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  income 
of  a  particular  statistical  universe  by 
the  number  of  units  in  that  universe. 
Thus,  mean  family  income  is  obtained 
by  dividing  total  family  income  by  the 
total  number  of  families.  The  mean 
income  of  each  family  member  is  the 
amount  obtained  by  dividing  total 
family  income  by  the  total  number  of 
family  members.  Mean  income  for 
persons  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
total  income  of  persons  (including 
patients  or  inmates  in  institutional 
quarters)  by  the  number  of  persons 
with  income.  Per  capita  income  is  the 
mean  income  computed  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  a  particular 
group.  It  is  derived  by  dividing  the 
total  income  of  a  particular  group  by 
the  total  population  (including 
patients  or  inmates  in  institutional 
quarters)  in  that  group.  For  the  six 
income  types  the  means  are  based  on 
families  or  unrelated  individuals  having 
those  types  of  income.  It  should  be 
noted   that   the   maximum  income 
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amount  that  can  be  aggregated  for 
each  family  or  unrelated  individual  is 
1.3  million  dollars  for  total  income 
and  $995,000  for  any  one  type  of 
income.  Thus,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  sum  of  the  aggregates  of  all  income 
types  may  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the 
total. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  using 
and  interpreting  mean  income  values 
in  the  statistics  for  small  areas  or  small 
subgroups  of  the  population.  Since  the 
mean  is  strongly  influenced  by 
extreme  values  in  the  distribution,  it  is 
especially  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
sampling  variability,  misreporting,  and 
processing  errors.  The  median,  which 
is  not  affected  by  extreme  values,  is, 
therefore,  a  better  measure  than  the 
mean  when  the  population  base  is 
small.  The  mean,  nevertheless,  is 
shown  in  this  report  for  most  small 
areas  and  small  subgoups  because, 
when  weighted  according  to  the 
number  of  cases,  the  means  can  be 
added  to  obtain  summary  measures  for 
areas  and  groups  other  than  those 
shown  in  this  report. 

Index  of  Income  Concentration 

The  index  of  income  concentration  is 
a  statistical  measure  derived  from  the 
Lorenz  Curve.  The  Lorenz  Curve  is 
obtained  by  plotting  the  cumulative 
percent  of  units  (families  or  unrelated 
individuals)  on  the  abscissa  against  the 
cumulative  percent  of  aggregate 
income  on  the  ordinate  as  accounted 
for  by  these  units.  Aggregate  income  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  frequency 
in  each  income  class  interval  by  an 
assumed  mean  for  that  income  class 
interval.  Midpoints  were  used  for 
income  intervals  below  $15,000. 
Adjusted  mean  values  were  used  for 
the  $15,000  to  $19,999  interval  and 
the  $20,000  to  $24,999  interval.  In 


general,  the  means  for  the  open-end 
intervals  used  in  computing  the  index 
of  income  concentration  for  family 
income  distributions  ($25,000  or 
more)  and  unrelated  individual  income 
distributions  ($15,000  or  more)  were 
obtained  by  fitting  a  Pareto  curve  to 
the  data.  When  the  use  of  the  Pareto 
formula  resulted  in  what  appeared  to 
be  an  extraneous  mean  value  exceed- 
ing $75,000  for  families  or  exceeding 
$40,000  for  unrelated  individuals, 
$36,000  or  $23,000,  respectively, 
were  used  as  the  means  for  the  open- 
end  intervals  in  the  income  distribu- 
tions for  families  and  for  unrelated 
individuals.  If  all  units  had  exactly  the 
same  relative  income,  perfect  equality 
would  be  represented  by  the  diagonal 
shown  in  the  diagram.  Curves  drawn  to 
actual  data  invariably  fall  below  this 
line  and  the  greater  the  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  income,  the  greater 
the  area  between  the  diagonal  line  and 
the  Lorenz  Curve. 
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The  index  of  income  concentration 
is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  area 
between  the  diagonal  and  the  Lorenz 
Curve  to  the  total  area  under  the 
diagonal.  This  relationship  can  be 
expressed  as  follows,  using  the  nota- 
tion in  the  diagram  above. 


A    area  betw.  curve  and  diagonal 
A+B         area  under  diagonal 

The  index  of  income  concentration 
ranges  from  0.0  to  1.0.  As  the  index 
approaches  the  limit  of  1.0,  the  greater 
will  be  the  inequality  of  the  income 
distribution.  For  more  detailed  infor- 
mation on  this  measure,  see  Trends  in 
the  Income  of  Families  and  Persons  in 
the  United  States  1947  to  1964, 
Technical  Paper  No.  17,  published  in 
August  1967  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Limitations  of  the  Data 

Since  questionnaire  entries  for  income 
are  frequently  based  on  memory  and 
not  on  records,  many  persons  tend  to 
forget  minor  or  irregular  sources  of 
income,  resulting  in  the  under- 
reporting of  income.  In  addition,  there 
are  errors  of  reporting  due  to  mis- 
understanding of  the  income  ques- 
tions. One  type  of  such  error  is  the 
reporting  of  gross  instead  of  net  dollar 
amounts  for  the  two  questions  on  net 
self-employment  income,  which  results 
in  the  overestimation  of  these  items. 
Another  common  error  is  the  report- 
ing of  identical  dollar  amounts  in  two 
of  the  six  income  items  where  a 
respondent  with  only  one  source  of 
income  assumed  that  the  second 
amount  should  be  entered  to  represent 
total  income.  Such  instances  of  over- 
reporting  would  have  an  impact  on  the 
level  of  mean  nonfarm  or  farm  self- 
employment  income  and  mean  total 
income  published  for  the  various  geo- 
graphical subdivisions  of  the  State. 
Telephone  callback  procedures  were 
instituted  in  the  coding  operation  to 
reduce  some  of  these  reporting  errors 
and  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
income  data.  Moreover,  many  mis- 
reporting  errors  were  rectified  through 
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the  coding  and  the  computer  editing 
procedures,  resulting  in  improved  con- 
sistency of  reported  income  items  with 
work  experience,  occupation,  and 
class-of -worker  information.  For 
example,  if  a  person  reported  that  he 
was  a  self-employed  (not  incorpo- 
rated) farm  worker  but  had  reported 
wage  and  salary  earnings  only,  the 
latter  amount  was  shifted  to  net  farm 
self -employment  income.  Another 
type  of  problem  found  involved  non- 
reporting  of  income  data.  Where 
income  information  was  not  reported, 
elaborate  editing  and  allocation  pro- 
cedures were  devised  to  impute  appro- 
priate values  (either  "None"  or  posi- 
tive or  negative  dollar  amounts)  for 
the  missing  entries.  These  procedures 
gre  described  in  more  detail  in  the 
section  "Accuracy  of  the  Data." 

The  income  tables  for  families  and 
unrelated  individuals  include  in  the 
lowest  income  group  (less  than 
$1,000)  those  that  were  classified  as 
having  no  1969  income  as  defined  in 
the  census.  Many  of  these  were  living 
on  income  "in  kind,"  savings,  or  gifts; 
were  newly  created  families;  or  were 
families  in  which  the  sole  bread  winner 
had  recently  died  or  left  the  house- 
hold. However,  many  of  the  families 
and  unrelated  individuals  who 
reported  no  income  probably  had 
some  money  income  which  was  not 
recorded  in  the  census. 

The  income  data  in  this  report 
cover  money  income  only.  The  fact 
that  many  farm  families  receive  an 
important  part  of  their  income  in  the 
form  of  "free"  housing  and  goods 
produced  and  consumed  on  the  farm 
rather  than  in  money  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  comparing  the 
income  of  farm  and  nonfarm  residents. 
It  should  be  noted  that  nonmoney 
incomes  are  also  received  by  some 
nonfarm  residents.  They  often  take 


the  form  of  business  expense  accounts, 
use  of  business  transportation  and 
facilities,  or  partial  compensation  by 
business  for  medical  and  educational 
expenses.  Many  low  income  families 
also  receive  "income  in  kind"  from 
public  welfare  programs.  In  comparing 
income  data  for  1969  with  earlier 
years,  it  should  be  noted  that  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  money  income 
does  not  necessarily  represent  a  com- 
parable change  in  real  income,  unless 
adjustments  for  changes  in  prices  are 
made. 

Comparability 

Earlier  censuses.  —The  income  data 
collected  in  the  1940,  1950,  and  1960 
censuses  were  basically  similar  to  the 
1970  census  data,  but  there  were 
variations  in  the  detail  of  the  ques- 
tions. In  1960,  information  on  income 
was  obtained  from  all  members  com- 
prising every  fourth  household  and 
every  fourth  person  14  years  old  and 
over  living  in  group  quarters.  Each 
person  was  required  to  report  (a)  wage 
or  salary  income  (b)  net  self-employ- 
ment income  and  (c)  income  other 
than  earnings  received  in  1959.  Be- 
tween the  1960  and  1970  censuses, 
there  were  also  changes  in  the  process- 
ing of  the  data.  In  the  1960  census,  an 
assumption  was  made  in  the  editing 
process  that  no  other  type  of  income 
was  received  by  a  person  who  had 
reported  the  receipts  of  either  wage 
and  salary  income  or  self-employment 
income  but  who  had  failed  to  report 
the  receipt  of  other  money  income. 
This  person  was  considered  as  unallo- 
cated. In  the  1970  census,  this  assump- 
tion was  not  made.  Generally,  all 
missing  values  were  imputed  either  as 
"none"  or  a  dollar  amount.  If  a  person 
reported  a  dollar  amount  in  either  (a) 
wage  or  salary  income,  (b)  net  non- 
farm  self-employment  income,  or  (c) 


net  farm  self-employment  income,  he 
was  designated  as  unallocated  only  if 
no  further  dollar  amounts  were  in- 
puted  for  any  additional  missing  en- 
tries. Moreover,  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  method  of  computer  derivation 
of  aggregate  income  from  individual 
amounts  that  were  rounded  to  tens, 
hundreds,  and  thousands  in  the  coding 
operation.  In  the  1960  census  process- 
ing, $5,  $50,  and  $500,  respectively, 
were  added  by  the  computer  to  the 
absolute  value  of  each  amount  that 
was  coded  in  tens,  hundreds,  or  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Entries  of  $25,000  or 
more  or  losses  of  $9,900  or  more  were 
treated  as  $50,000  and  minus 
$10,500,  respectively.  In  the  1970 
census,  income  amounts  were  coded  in 
either  hundreds  or  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars;  $50  was  added  by  the 
computer  to  each  amount  coded  in 
hundreds  of  dollars  and  $5,000  to 
each  amount  coded  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Entries  of  $990,000 
or  more  or  losses  of  $9,900  or  more 
were  treated  as  $995,000  and  minus 
$9,950,  respectively,  in  all  computer 
derivations  of  income  aggregates.  The 
coding  schemes  used  in  both  the  1960 
and  1970  censuses  were  developed  to 
accomodate  space  limitations  on  the 
questionnaires. 

In  both  the  1960  and  1970  cen- 
suses, all  nonrespondents  on  income 
(whether  heads  of  families  or  other 
persons)  were  assigned  the  reported 
income  of  persons  with  similar  charac- 
teristics, as  described  in  Appendix  C, 
"Accuracy  of  the  Data." 

In  1950,  information  on  income 
was  obtained  from  every  fifth  person 
14  years  old  and  over.  If  the  sample 
person  was  the  head  of  the  family,  the 
income  questions  were  repeated  for 
the  other  family  members  as  a  group 
in  order  to  obtain  the  income  of  the 
whole  family.  In  tabulating  family 
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income  for  the  1950  census,  the 
assumption  was  made  that  there  was 
no  other  income  in  the  family  when 
only  the  head's  income  was  reported. 

In  1940,  all  persons  14  years  old 
and  over  were  asked  to  report  (a)  the 
amount  of  wages  or  salary  received  in 
1939  and  (b)  whether  income  amount- 
ing to  $50  or  more  was  received  in 
1939  from  sources  other  than  wages  or 
salaries. 

income  tax  data.-For  several  reasons, 
the  income  data  shown  in  this  report 
are  not  directly  comparable  with  those 
which  may  be  obtained  from  statistical 
summaries  of  income  tax  returns. 
Income,  as  defined  for  tax  purposes, 
differs  somewhat  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  concept.  Moreover,  the 
coverage  of  income  tax  statistics  is 
different  because  of  the  exemptions  of 
persons  having  small  amounts  of 
income  and  the  inclusion  of  net  capital 
gains  in  tax  returns.  Furthermore, 
some  income  tax  returns  are  filed  as 
separate  returns  and  others  as  joint 
returns;  and  consequently,  the  income 
reporting  unit  is  not  consistently 
either  a  family  or  a  person. 

Social  Security  Administration  earn- 
ings record  data. -The  earnings  data 
shown  in  this  report  are  not  directly 
comparable  with  earnings  records  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 
The  coverage  of  the  earnings  record 
data  for  1969  excludes  the  earnings  of 
most  civilian  government  employees, 
some  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, workers  covered  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act,  and  persons  not 
covered  by  the  program  because  of 
insufficient  earnings.  Furthermore, 
earnings  received  from  any  one  em- 
ployer in  excess  of  $7,800  in  1969  are 
not  covered  by  the  earnings  record 
data.  Finally,  since  census  data  are 


obtained  from  household  question- 
naires, they  differ  from  Social  Security 
Administration  earnings  record  data, 
which  are  based  upon  employers' 
reports  and  the  Federal  income  tax 
returns  of  self-employed  persons. 

Office  of  Business  Economics  State 
and  SMSA  income  series.— The  Office 
of  Business  Economics  (OBE)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  publishes 
annual  data  on  aggregate  and  per 
capita  personal  income  received  by  the 
population  for  each  State  and  selected 
SMSA's.  If  the  aggregate  income  was 
estimated  from  the  income  statistics 
shown  in  this  report,  it  would  be  less 
than  that  shown  in  the  OBE  income 
series  for  several  reasons.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  data  are  obtained 
directly  from  households,  whereas  the 
OBE  income  series  is  estimated  largely 
on  the  basis  of  data  from  administra- 
tive records  of  business  and  govern- 
mental sources.  Moreover,  the 
definitions  of  income  are  different. 
The  OBE  income  series  includes  some 
items  not  included  in  the  income  data 
shown  in  this  report,  such  as  income  in 
kind,  income  received  by  nonprofit 
institutions,  the  value  of  the  services 
of  banks  and  other  financial  inter- 
mediaries rendered  to  persons  without 
the  assessment  of  specific  charges, 
medicare  payments,  and  the  income  of 
persons  who  died  or  emigrated  prior  to 
April  1,  1970.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
census  income  data  include  contribu- 
tions for  support  received  from 
persons  not  residing  in  the  same  house- 
hold and  employee  contributions  for 
social  insurance. 

POVERTY  STATUS 

The  data  on  poverty  status  were 
derived  from  answers  to  the  same 
questions  as  the  income  data  (see 


income  definitions,  above).  Poverty 
statistics  have  not  been  published  in 
previous  decennial  census  reports. 
They  have,  however,  been  published 
for  the  years  1959  to  1969  from  data 
collected  in  the  annual  March  Current 
Population  Survey  (CPS)  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  population 
covered  in  the  poverty  statistics  pre- 
sented in  this  report  excludes  inmates 
of  institutions,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  living  in  barracks,  college 
students  living  in  dormitories,  and 
unrelated  individuals  under  14  years 
old. 

The  Poverty  Definition 

The  poverty  statistics  presented  in  this 
report  are  based  on  a  definition  origi- 
nated by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  1964  and  subsequently 
modified  by  a  Federal  Interagency 
Committee.^  The  index  provides  a 
range  of  poverty  income  cutoffs 
adjusted  by  such  factors  as  family 
size,  sex  of  the  family  head, 
number  of  children  under  18  years 
old,  and  farm  and  nonfarm  resi- 
dence. At  the  core  of  this  defini- 
tion of  poverty  is  a  nutritionally 
adequate  food  plan  ("economy"  plan) 
designed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  "emergency  or  temporary 
use  when  funds  are  low."  The  index 
allows  for  differences  in  the  cost  of 
living  between  farm  and  nonfarm  fami- 
lies by  setting  the  poverty  thresholds 
for  farm  families  at  85  percent  of  the 
corresponding  levels  for  nonfarm  fami- 
lies. The  poverty  income  cutoffs  are 
revised  annually  to  allow  for  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  as  reflected  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 


For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
poverty  definition,  see  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-23,  No. 28,  Revision  in  Poverty  Statistics, 
1959  to  1968. 
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In  1969,  the  poverty  thresholds 
ranged  from  $1,487  for  a  female  unre- 
lated individual  65  years  old  and  over 
living  on  a  farm  to  $6,116  for  a 
nonfarm  family  with  a  male  head  and 
with  seven  or  more  persons  (table  A). 
The  average  poverty  threshold  for  a 
nonfarm  family  of  four  headed  by  a 
male  was  $3,745. 

Poverty  thresholds  are  computed 
on  a  national  basis  only.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  adjust  these  thresh- 
olds for  regional.  State,  or  other  local 
variations  in  the  cost  of  living  (except 
for  the  farm-nonfarm  differential 
described  above). 

Alternate  poverty  levels.— Because  the 
poverty  levels  currently  in  use  by 
the  Federal  Government  do  not  meet 
all  the  needs  of  the  analysts  of  the 
data,  two  variations  of  the  poverty 
definition  were  created  at  the  same 
time  that  modifications  were  made  in 
the  poverty  index:  one  is  set  at  75 
percent  of  the  official  government 
standard  and  the  other  at  125  percent 
of  this  standard.  Some  data  based  on 
these  two  alternate  poverty  levels  are 


presented  in  several  of  the  tables  in 
this  report. 

Weighted  average  thresholds  at  the 
poverty  level.— The  poverty  cutoffs 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
determine  the  poverty  status  of  fami- 
lies and  unrelated  individuals  consist 
of  a  set  of  124  thresholds  arranged  in  a 
4-dimensional  matrix  consisting  of 
family  size  (from  one  person  to  seven 
or  more  persons)  cross-classified  by 
presence  and  number  of  family  mem- 
bers under  18  years  old  (from  no 
children  present  to  six  or  more  chil- 
dren present),  sex  of  head,  and  farm 
and  nonfarm  residence.  The  one-  and 
two-person  families  are  further  differ- 
entiated by  age  of  head  (under  65 
years  and  65  years  and  over).  The  total 
family  income  of  each  family  in  the 
sample  is  tested  against  the  appro- 
priate poverty  threshold  to  determine 
the  poverty  status  of  that  family.  (If 
the  family's  total  income  is  less  than 
its  corresponding  poverty  cutoff,  the 
family  is  classified  as  poor.  Otherwise, 
it  is  classified  as  nonpoor.)  The  average 
thresholds  shown  in  table  A,  however. 


were  weighted  by  the  presence  and 
number  of  children.  For  example,  for 
a  given  size  of  family,  sex  of  head,  and 
residence  category,  the  weighted  aver- 
age threshold  for  that  group  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  dollar 
amount  for  each  presence  and  number 
of  children  category  within  the  given 
family  size  by  the  number  of  families 
in  that  category.  These  products  are 
then  aggregated  across  the  entire  range 
of  presence  and  number  of  children 
categories,  and  the  total  aggregate  is 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  fami- 
lies in  the  group  to  yield  the  weighted 
average  threshold  at  the  poverty  level 
for  that  size  of  family. 

Because  family  composition  varies 
by  farm  and  nonfarm  residence,  the 
weighted  average  thresholds  at  the 
poverty  level  for  farm  families,  as 
shown  in  table  A,  will  not  be  exactly 
85  percent  of  the  nonfarm  levels. 
Moreover,  since  family  composition 
does  not  remain  constant  from  year  to 
year,  the  weighted  average  thresholds 
for  1969  will  not  reflect  exactly  the 
increase  in  the  CPl  between  1969  and 
earlier  years. 

Since  the  basic  thresholds  used  to 
determine  the  poverty  status  of  fami- 
lies and  unrelated  individuals  are 
applied  to  all  families  and  unrelated 
individuals,  the  weighted  poverty 
thresholds  are  derived  using  all  families 
and  unrelated  individuals  rather  than 
just  those  families  and  unrelated 
individuals  classified  as  poor.  Conse- 
quently, to  obtain  the  weighted 
poverty  thresholds  for  families  and 
unrelated  individuals  below  75  percent 
and  below  125  percent  of  the  poverty 
level,  the  weighted  poverty  thresholds 
shown  in  table  A  may  be  multiplied 
directly  by  0.75  and  1.25, 
respectively. 

The  thresholds  presented  in  table  A 
are  based  on  the  March  1970  Current 


TABLE  A.  Weighted  Average  Thresholds  at  the  Poverty  Level  in  1969,  by  Size  of  Family 
and  Sex  of  Head,  by  Farm  and  Nonfarm  Residence 


Size  of  family 

Total 

Nonfarm 

Farm 

Total 

Male 
head 

Female 
head 

Total 

Male 
head 

Female 
head 

$1,834 

$1,840 

$1,923 

$1,792 

$1,569 

$1,607 

$1,512 

Under  65  years  

1,888 

1,893 

1,974 

1,826 

1,641 

1,678 

1,552 

65  years  tnd  over  

1.749 

1,757 

1,773 

1,751 

1,498 

1,508 

1,487 

All  families  

3,388 

3,410 

3,451 

3,082 

2,954 

2.965 

2,757 

2,364 

2,383 

2,394 

2,320 

2.012 

2,017 

1,931 

Head  ur>der  65  years  .... 

2,441 

2,458 

2,473 

2,373 

2,093 

2,100 

1,984 

Head  65  years  arvJ  over . . 

2,194 

2,215 

2,217 

2,202 

1,882 

1,883 

1,861 

2,905 

2,924 

2,937 

2,830 

2,480 

2,485 

2,395 

4  persons  

3,721 

3,743 

3,745 

3,725 

3,195 

3,197 

3,159 

5  persons  

4,386 

4,415 

4,418 

4,377 

3,769 

3,770 

3,761 

4,921 

4,958 

4,962 

4,917 

4,244 

4,245 

4,205 

7  or  more  persons  

6,034 

6,101 

6,116 

5,952 

5,182 

5,185 

5,129 
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Population  Survey.  However,  it  is  felt 
that  these  thresholds  would  not  differ 
significantly  from  those  based  on  the 
census. 

Households  below  poverty  level.— 
Households  below  the  poverty  level 
are  defined  as  households  in  which  the 
total  income  of  the  family  or  primary 
individual  is  below  the  poverty  level. 
The  incomes  of  persons  in  the  house- 
hold other  than  members  of  the  family 
or  the  primary  individual  are  not 
included  in  the  total  income  of  the 
family  or  primary  individual  when 
determining  poverty  status  of  a  house- 
hold. 

The  number  of  households  shown 
in  the  poverty  status  tables  is  the  sum 
of  the  households  for  which  rent  and 
value  data  are  shown.  This  number 
may  be  less  than  the  total  number  of 
household  heads  (i.e.,  households) 
shown  in  other  tables  since  the  rent 
and  value  data  are  tabulated  only  for 
households  in  specified  types  of 
housing  units  as  described  below  in  the 
paragraphs  on  value  and  gross  rent. 

Income  deficit— The  income  deficit 
is  the  difference  between  the  total 
income  of  families  and  unrelated 
individuals  below  the  poverty  level  and 
their  respective  poverty  thresholds.  In 
computing  the  income  deficit,  families 
reporting  a  net  income  loss  are 
assigned  zero  dollars  and  for  such  cases 
the  income  deficit  is  equal  to  the 
poverty  threshold.  The  aggregate 
income  deficit  provide  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
required  to  raise  the  incomes  of  all 
poor  families  and  unrelated  individuals 
to  their  respective  thresholds  at  the 
poverty  levels. 

Mean  income  deficit.— The  mean 
income  deficit  is  the  amount  obtained 
by   dividing   the   aggregate  income 


deficit  of  a  group  below  the  poverty 
level  by  the  number  of  families  or 
unrelated  individuals  (as  appropriate) 
in  that  group. 

Housing  Items  Related  to  Poverty 
Status 

Occupied  housing  unit— A  housing 
unit  is  a  group  of  rooms  or  a  single 
room  occupied  as  separate  living  quar- 
ters. A  housing  unit  can  be  occupied 
by  a  family,  a  family  and  unrelated 
persons  living  together,  a  group  of 
unrelated  persons  living  together,  or 
by  one  person. 

For  each  occupied  housing  unit 
there  is  one  household.  The  former 
term  refers  to  a  type  of  living  quarters 
and  the  latter  term  refers  to  the 
persons  who  occupy  the  quarters. 
Thus,  the  total  number  of  households 
in  the  United  States  is  equal  to  the 
total  number  of  occupied  housing 
units  in  the  United  States. 

Tenure.— The  data  on  tenure  were 
derived  from  answers  to  question  H9 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  item 
and  instructions,  pages  App-37  and 
39).  A  housing  unit  is  tabulated  as 
"owner  occupied"  (either  of  the  first 
two  circles  filled  in  H9)  if  the  owner 
or  co-owner  lives  in  the  unit,  even  if  it 
is  mortgaged  or  not  fully  paid  for;  a 
cooperative  or  condominium  is 
"owner  occupied"  only  if  the  owner 
or  co-owner  lives  in  it.  All  other 
occupied  units  are  classified  as  "renter 
occupied." 

Value.— The  data  on  value  were 
derived  from  answers  to  question  H 1 1 
(see  facsimiles  of  questionnaire  item 
and  instructions,  pages  App-37  and 
39). 

Value  data  are  tabulated  for 
owner-occupied    one-family  houses 


which  are  located  on  a  place 
of  less  than  10  acres  and  which 
do  not  have  a  commercial  estab- 
lishment or  medical  office  on  the 
property.  Cooperatives,  condomini- 
ums, mobile  homes,  and  trailers 
are  excluded  from  the  value  tabula- 
tions. 

Mean  value  is  the  sum  of  the 
individual  values  reported  divided  by 
the  number  of  owner-occupied  units 
for  which  value  is  shown.  For  purposes 
of  computation,  the  midpoints  of  the 
intervals  were  used  except  that  a  mean 
value  of  $3,500  was  assigned  housing 
units  in  the  interval  "less  than  $5,000" 
and  a  mean  of  $60,000  was  assigned 
units  in  the  interval  "$50,000  or 
more." 

Gross  rent— I  he  data  on  gross  rent 
are  based  on  the  information  reported 
for  contract  rent  and  the  cost  of 
utilities  and  fuel  from  questions  H12 
and  H13  (see  facsimiles  of  question- 
naire items  and  instructions,  pages 
App-37  and  39).  Rent  data  are  tabu- 
lated for  renter-occupied  units, 
excluding  one-family  houses  on  10 
acres  or  more. 

Monthly  gross  rent  is  the  summa- 
tion of  contract  rent  plus  the  esti- 
mated average  monthly  cost  of  utilities 
(water,  electricity,  gas)  and  fuels  (oil, 
coal,  kerosene,  wood,  etc.)  if  these 
items  are  paid  for  by  the  renter.  Thus, 
gross  rent  eliminates  individual  differ- 
ences which  result  from  varying  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of 
utilities  and  fuel  as  part  of  the  con- 
tract rental  payment  While  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  water  and  fuel  are 
reported  on  a  yearly  basis,  they  are 
converted  to  monthly  figures  in  the 
computation  process. 

Mean  gross  rent  is  the  sum  of  the 
individual  rental  amounts  divided  by 
the  number  of  renter-occupied  units. 
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excluding  one- family  houses  on  10 
acres  or  more. 

Plumbing  facilities.— Data  on  plumbing 
facilities  were  derived  from  answers  to 
questions  H5,  H6,  and  H7  (see  facsi- 
miles of  questionnaire  items  and 
instructions,  pages  App-37  and  39). 

"With  all  plumbing  facilities"  con- 
sists of  units  which  have  hot  and  cold 
piped  water,  and  also  a  flush  toilet  and 
a  bathtub  or  shower  inside  the  struc- 
ture for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
occupants  of  the  unit. 

Units  "lacking  some  or  all  plumbing 
facilities"  may  lack  hot  water,  bathtub 
(or  shower),  or  flush  toilet,  or  all  of 
these  facilities.  Also  included  in  this 
category  are  units  having  no  piped 
water  inside  the  structures  and  units 
with  toilet  or  bathing  facilities  which 
are  also  used  by  another  household. 
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FACSIMILES  OF  THE  POPULATION  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  1970  CENSUS  QUESTIONNAIRES 
(Questions  on  this  page  appeared  on  both  the  15-percent  and  5-percent  sample  questionnaires) 


.  WHAT  IS  THE  NAME  OF  EACH  PERSON 

who  was  living  here  on  Wednesday,  April  1,  1970  or 
who  was  staying  or  visiting  here  and  had  no  other  home? 

/  Head  oj  the  household 

PriH,  VifeoiheaJ 

mmes    )  Unmarried  children,  oldest  firsl 

'  in  this    J  Married  childen  and  their  families 

order    /  Other  relatives  of  the  head 

\  Persons  not  related  to  the  head 


(i)  Lastni 


//  "Other  relative  of  head,"  also  give  exact  relationship,  for  example, 
mother-in-law,  brother,  niece,  grandson,  etc. 


If  "Other  not  related  to  head,"  also  give 


O  Head  of  household  O  Roomer,  boarder,  lodger 

O  Wife  of  head  O  Patient  or  inmate 

O  Son  or  daughter  of  head       O  Other  not  related  to  head- Print  ex 

O  other  relative  ,   relationship 

of  head— Print  exact  | 
relationship 


4.  COLOR  OR  RACE 


Fill  one  circle. 

If  "I ndian  ( American ),"  also  give 
If  "Other,"  also  give  rate. 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 


urcle 


7.  YMf  of  birth 


Pill  one  circle 

for  first 
three  numbers 


Pill  one  circle 
for  last 


8.  WHAT  IS 
EACH 
PERSON'S 
MARITAL 
STATUS? 
Fill  one 


O  Japanese 
O  Chinese 
O  Filipino 


O  Hawaiian 
O  Korean 
O  Other- Pf/i 


O  Jan. 

O  Apr.  June 

O  July  Sept 

O  Oct.  Dec. 


O  189- 
O  190- 
O  191 


O  192- 
O  193- 
O  194- 
O  195- 
O  196- 
O  197- 


C  Now  married 

O  Widowed 

O  Divorced 

O  Separated 

O  Never 


Note:  On  the  questionnaires  used  in  Alaska,  the  categories  "Aleut"  and  "Eskimo  were  substituted  for  "Hawaiian" 
and  "Korean"  in  question  4. 


FACSIMILE  OF  THE  RESPONDENT  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  POPULATION  QUESTIONS  1  TO  8 


1.  If  you  are  not  sure  about  whether  to  list  a  person,  see  the  rules  on  the 
flap  of  the  census  form. 

2.  If  two  or  more  unrelated  people  live  together  and  share  the  rent,  mark 

the  first  one  you  list  Head  of  household.  Mark  the  rest  Other  not  related 

to  head  and  print  "partner"  in  the  space. 

A  stepchild  or  legally  adopted  child  of  the  head  should  be  marked  Son 
or  daughter. 


5.  If  the  month  or  year  of  birth,  or  the  age,  is  not  known,  give  youi 
best  estimate. 

6,  7.  If  you  are  not  sure  how  to  fill  these  circles,  look  at  the  examples 

shown  above. 

8.  If  the  person's  only  marriage  was  annulled,  mark  Never  married. 
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FACSIMILES  OF  THE  POPULATION  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  1970  CENSUS  QUESTIONNAIRES 
(Percent  indicates  sample  size) 


15  and  5 
percent 


15 

percent 


15 
percent 


Nam*  of  person  on  line  (T)  of  page  2 

20.    Since  February  1, 1970,  has  this  person  attended  regular 
school  or  college  at  any  time?  Count  nursery  school, 
kindergarten,  and  schooling  which  leads  to  an  elementary 
school  certificate,  high  school  diploma,  or  college  degree. 

O  No  B  B 

O   Yes,  public 
O   Yes,  parochial 
O   Yes,  other  private 

Last  name                        First  name  Initial 

13a.  Where  was  this  person  Iwm?  //  born  ,n  hospital,  give  State  or 

country  where  mother  lived.  Ij  bom  outside  U.S..  see  instruction 
<heet  dntiiiguish  Northern  Ireland  from  Ireland  (Eire). 
O   This  State 
OR 

21.    What  is  the  highest  grade  (or  jrMr)  of  regular  school 
he  has  ever  attended? 

Fill  one  circle.  If  now  attending,  mark  grade  he  is  in. 
O  Never  attended  school —  Skip  to  2} 
O  Nursery  school 

0  Kindergarten  ™ 

Elementary  through  high  school  (grade  or  year) 

1  2  3  4  5  6       7  8       9  10  1112 
OOOOOO      OO  OOOO 

College  (academic  year) 

OOOOOO 

(Same  of  Slate  or  foreign  country:  or  Puerto  R,co.  Guam,  etc.) 

b.  Is  this  person's  origin  or  descent —  (Fill  one  circle) 

O  Mexican                O  Central  or  South  American 
O  Puerto  Rican          O  Other  Spanish 
O  Cuban                  O  No,  none  of  these 

14.    What  country  was  his  father  born  in? 

O  United  States 
OR 

(Name  of  foreign  country;  or  Puerto  R,co.  Guam,  etc.) 

15.    What  country  was  his  mother  born  in? 

O  United  States 
OR 

(Name  of  foreign  country,  or  Puerto  Rno.  Guam,  etc.) 

22.    Did  he  finish  the  highest  grade  (or  yww)  he  sttendwl? 

O   Now  attending  this  grade  (or  year) 
O  Finished  this  grade  (or  year) 
O  Did  not  finish  this  grade  (or  year) 

16.    For  persons  horn  in  a  foreign  country— 
a.  Is  this  person  naturalized? 

O   Yes,  naturalized  _ 
O   No,  alien  ™ 
O  Born  abroad  of  American  parents 

23.    When  was  this  person  bom? 

question  24  through  41. 
O   Born  April  1956  or  later-  Please  omit  questions  24  through 
41  and  ^o  to  the  next  page 
•■                          for  the^next  person.  ■ 

b.  When  did  he  come  to  the  United  States  to  stay? 

O   1965  to  70    I  O   1950  to  54      O   1925  to  34 
O   1960  to  64    :  O   1945  to  49      O   1915  to  24 
O   1955  to  59    :  O   1935  to  44      O   Before  1915 

24.    //  this  perwn  has  ever  been  married— 
a.  Has  this  person  been  married  more  than  OfKe? 

O  Once                       O  More  than  once 

17.    What  language,  other  than  English,  was  spoken  in  this 
person's  home  when  he  was  a  child?  Fill  one  circle. 
O   Spanish    ||     O  Other— 
O   French                      ^P"'ty  . 
O  German             O   None,  English  only 

 t  t  

b.  When  did  he                    When  did  he  get  married 
get  married?                         for  the  first  time? 

Month                   Year                  Month  Year 

18.    When  did  this  person  move  into  this  house  (or  apartment)? 

Fill  circle  for  date  of  laU  move. 
O  1969  or  70     |     O  1965  or  66     !  O  1949  or  earlier 

O  1967        ■     O  1950  to  59     \           this  house  or 
"                           '  apartment 

c.  //  married  more  than  once—  Did  the  first  marriage  end 
because  of  the  death  of  the  husband  (or  wife)? 
O  Yes       O  No  g 

25.     //  thn  n  a  gnl  or  a  u  oman— 

How  many  babies  has  she  ever       1  2  3  4     5  6  7  S 
had,  not  counting  stiltbirths?         OOOO  OOOO 
Do  not  count  her  stepchildren 

or  children  she  has  adopted.          9  10  11  12  or  None 
more 

OOOO  O 

19a.    Did  he  live  in  this  house  on  April  1, 1965?  //  in  college  or 
Armed  Forces  in  April  196',,  report  place  of  residence  there. 
O   Born  April  1965  or  later  (  „ 
O   Yes  this  house             I  ^'"1"'"° 
^  O  No,  different  house 

26.  //  this  n  a  man— 

a.  Has  he  ever  served  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  other  H 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States? 

p   O  Yes 
f     O  No 

b.    Where  did  he  live  on  April  1,  1965? 

(1)  State,  foreign  country, 
U  S  possession,  etc. 

(2)  County 

b.  Was  it  during—  (Fill  the  circle  for  each  period  of  service.) 
Vietnam  Conflict  (Since  Aug  1<>64)    O 

World  War  II  (Sept.  1040  m  Ju/y  ig47)   O 

World  War  1   ( April  ion  lo  Not .  1918)   O 

(3)  Inside  the  limits  of  a  city,  town,  village,  etc.? 
O  Yes       O  No 

(4)  //  "Yes,"  name  of  city, 

town,  village,  etc                                      .  . 

15  and  5 
percent 


15and  5 
percent 
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27a.  Has  this  person  ever  completed  a  vocational  training  program? 

For  example,  in  high  school;  as  apprentice;  in  school 
of  business,  nursing,  or  trades;  technical  institute; 
or  Armed  Forces  schools. 
y-  O    Yes                          O   No—  Skip  to  28 
■  ' 

c.  Where  did  he  work  last  week? 

//  he  worked  in  more  than  one  place,  print 

where  he  worked  most  last  week. 
If  he  travels  about  in  his  work  or  if  the  place  does  not 

have  a  numbered  address,  see  instruction  sheet. 

(1)  Address  (Number 
and  street  name) 

(2)  Name  of  city, 
town,  village,  etc. 

(3)  Inside  the  limits  of  this  city,  town,  village,  etc.? 

O  Yes 
O  No 

(4)  County 

(6)  ZIP 

(5)  State  Code 

b.  What  was  his  main  field  of  vocational  training?  Fill  one  circle. 

O   Nursing,  other  health  fields  ^ 

O    Trades  and  crafts  (mechauk.  eleclrkian.  beautician,  etc.) 

O  Engineering  or  science  technician;  draftsman 
O   Agriculture  or  home  economics 

28a.  Does  this  person  have  a  health  or  physical  condition  which 
limits  the  kind  or  amount  of  work  he  can  do  at  a  job? 

//  65  years  old  or  over,  skip  to  question  29. 
O  Yes 
O  No 

d.  How  did  he  get  to  work  last  week?    Fill  one  circle  for  chief 

means  uud  on  the  last  day  he  worked  at  the  address  given  in  29c. 
u   Driver,  private  auto        [      O  Taxicab 
C)   Passenger,  private  auto  |      O   Walked  only 

>  )   Subway  or  elevated        |      O   Other  means-Specify — -y 
'J   Railroad                      i  ^ 
■   

After  cotnpleling  question  2')d.  fkip  to  q»eilir:n  }3 

b.  Does  his  health  or  physical  condition  keep  him  from 
holding  an^  job  at  all? 
O  Yes 
1     O  No 

30.    Does  this  person  have  a  job  or  business  from  which  he  was 
temporarily  absent  or  on  layoff  last  week? 

O    Yes,  on  layoff 

O   Yes,  on  vacation,  temporary  illness,  labor  dispute,  etc. 
O  No 

c.  //  "Yes"  in  a  or  b —  How  long  has  he  been  limited 
in  his  ability  to  work? 

O   Less  than  6  months          O  3  to  4  years 
O   6 toll  months               O   5 to 9 years 
O    1  to  2  years                   O   10  years  or  more 

31a.  Has  he  been  looking  for  work  during  the  past  4  weeks? 

^  O   Yes           O    No—  Skip  to  32 

QUESTIONS  29  THROUGH  41  ARE  FOR  ALL  PERSONS 
BORN  BEFORE  APRIL  1956  INCLUDING  HOUSEWIVES, 
STUDENTS,  OR  DISABLED  PERSONS  AS  WELL  AS 

PART-TIME  OR  FULL  TIME  WORKERS  I 

b.  Was  there  any  reason  why  he  could  not  take  a  job  last  week? 

0   Yes,  already  has  a  job 

0   Yes,  because  of  this  person's  temporary  illness 
0   Yes,  for  other  reasons  (in  school,  etc.) 
0   No,  could  have  taken  a  job 

29a.  Did 

O 

this  person  work  at  any  time  last  week? 

Yes-  Fill  this  circle  if  this            O   No-  Fill  this  circle 
person  did  full-  or                          if  this  person 
part-time  work.                               did  not  work, 
(Count  part-time  work  such                    or  did  only 
as  a  Saturday  job.  detn  ering                     own  housework, 
papers,  or  helping  without                      school  work,  or 
pay  in  a  family  business                 ,         volunteer  work, 
or  farm;  and  active  duty  ' 

'         in, he  Armed  forces)  ^'"P 

32.    When  did  he  last  work  at  all,  even  for  a  few  days? 

0   In  1970  1   C    1964tol967  ]   O   1959or  earlier  |  skip 
0   In  1969  \   0    1960  to  1963   1   O   Never  worked   \  to  36 
0  In  1968  ^  n 

b.  How  many  hours  did  he  work  last  week  (at  all  jobs)? 

Subtract  any  time  off  and  add  overtime  or  extra  hours  worked. 
O    1  to  14  hours                 O   40  hours  | 
O   15  to  29  hours                O   41  to  48  hours 
O  30  to  34  hours                O   49  to  59  hours 
O   35  to  39  hours                O   60  hours  or  more 
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33-35.  Current  or  mod  recent  fob  activity 

Describe  clearly  this  person's  chief  job  activity  or  business 
last  week,  if  any.  If  he  had  more  than  one  ,oh,  des, 
the  one  at  which  he  worked  the  most  hours. 
If  this  person  had  no  job  or  business  last  week,  give 
information  for  tail  job  or  business  since  I960. 


37.    In  AprH  1965,  wa*  ttii*  person—   (Fill  three  circle i 

a.  Working  at  a  job  or  busineu  (full  o 
O   Yes      O  No 

b.  hi  ttia  Annad  Force*? 

O    Yes      O  No 


.  For  whom  did  h«  work?  //  now  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 

Forces,  print  "AF"  and  skip  to  cjuestion  }6. 


a.  What  kind  of  buaineu  or  inductry  was  this? 


b.  What  kind  of  business  or  industry  \ 


IS  this? 


15  and  5 
percent 


:.  Is  this  mainly—  (F/tl  o,ie  cncU ) 

O  Manufacturing  O  Retail  trade 

O   Wholesale  trade  O   Other  (agncul 


(Fo'i example:  fyTepan 


b.  What  were  his  most  important  activities  or  duties? 


35.    Was  this  perso 


State  gove 


Working  without  pay  in  family  business  or  farr 
36.    In  April  1965,  what  State  did  this  person  live  in? 

O   This  State 


b.  What  kind  of  work  was  he  doing  (occupation)? 

c.  Was  h»— 

An  employee  of  a  private  company  or  government  agency. . 
Self  employed  or  an  unpaid  family  worker  

39a.  Last  year  (1969),  did  this  person  work  at  all,  even  for  a  few  days? 

O   Yes       O  fio—Shpio4! 

b.  How  many  weeks  did  he  work  in  1969,  ctthor  hill-time  or  part-time? 

Count  paid  vacation,  paid  sick  leave,  and  military  service. 

O  13  weeks  or  less  |  O  40  to  47  weeks 
O  14  to  26  weeks  i  O  48  to  49  weeks 
O   27  to  39  weeks       !     O  50  to  52  weeks 

H).    Earnings  in  1969—  Fill  pans  a.  b.  and  c  for  everyone  who 
worked  any  time  in  1969  even  if  he  had  no  income. 

a.  How  much  did  this  person  earn  in  1969  j 

in  wages,  salary,  commissions,  bonuses,     /  |  ^ 

Of  tips  from  all  jobs?  -[6oilar;oniy]" 
(  Before  deducl.nm  for, axes,  bonds.  " 
dues  nr  other  news)  ]    '^^  ^ 

b.  How  much  did  he  earn  in  1969  from  his  j 

own  nonfarm  business,  professional  /  j  ^ 
practice,  or  partnership?  (DolU,; o,Jy>" 

(Ne,  after  business  expenses.  If  kusmess  \  ' 

tosi  „w.,ey.  wr„e -Loss"  above  amount.)  m     ]    OR      O  None 

c.  How  much  did  he  earn  in  1969  from  \ 
his  own  farm?  / 

fSe,  after  operatmg  expe„ses.  h,cluJeear>„„gs  \    ^_     ,  .00 

asalenar„far,„eror,ha,eaop!.e,    lffa,wlos,  I        (Dollar,  only) 

mom).  ume"Losi"  abme  .,womn.)  |    qR      O  None 

41.    Income  other  than  earnings  in  1969 —  Fill  pam  a.  b,  and  c. 

a.  How  much  did  this  person  receive  in  | 

1969  from  Social  Security  or  (  *  

Railroad  Retirement?  \  ""'^ 

I    OR     O  None 

b.  How  much  did  he  receive  in  1969  from  \ 
public  assistance  or  welfare  payments?  I 

Include  aid  foi  defendeiil  children,  old  I 

age  assistance,  general  assistance,  aid  ,$  ^ 
to, he  blind  or, olally  disabled.  '  (oolU^  ^^i^- 
Exclude  separate  daymen,,  for  ■  ' 

hospnal  o,  othe,  medical  care.  /    0"       ©  None 

c.  How  much  did  he  receive  in  1969  from  \ 

aH  other  sources?  f  $  qO 

Include  mteresl.  dividends,  veterans' payments.  /  ~ [OollarJ only')' 
pensions,  and  other  regular  payment,.  I    Qp       q  ^^^^ 

(See,    -     -       '    ■-  I 
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iSand  5 
jercent 


For  a  vacant  uml.  also  fdl 
C.  D,A,H2  to  HS.anJ 
HlOtoHU 


H5.  Is  there  hot  and  cold  piped  water  in  this  building? 
O    Yes.  hot  and  cold  piped  water  in  this  building 
O   No,  only  cold  piped  water  in  this  building 
O   No  piped  water  in  this  building 


H6.  Do  you  have  a  flush  toilet? 


Sand  5 
lercent 


.,  for  this  household  only 
;,  but  also  used  by  another  household 
flush  toilet 


^  Do  you  have  a  bathtub  or  shower? 

O   Yes,  for  this  household  only 


Sand  5 
ercent 


H9.  Are  your  I 

O  Owned 


bought  by  you  o 
O  Rented  for  cash  rei 
O   Occupied  without  p, 


iand  5 
lercent 


O  Less  than  $5,000 

If  Ml  house 

O  $5,000  to  $7,499 

of  10  acres  or 

O  $7,500  to  $9,999 

O  $10,000  to  $12,499 

any  fan  of 

O  $12,500  to  $14,999 

this  property 

O  $15,000  to  $17,499 

,s  used  as  a 

O  $17,500  to  $19,999 

commercal 
establishment 

O  $20,000  to  $24,999 

or  medical 

O  $25,000  to  $34,999 

office,  do 

O  $35,000  to  $49,999 

O  $50,000  or  more 

m 

H12.  Ansue 

/  you  pay  rent  for  your  In  ing  quarters. 

a.    If  rent 

IS  paid  by  the  r 

nonth- 

What 

s  the  monthly 

]Vr,te  a 

mount  here  — ^  '                        0°  (Nearest  dolUr) 

and 

O  Less  than  $30 

Fill  on 
on 

circle 

O  $30  to  $39 

O  $40  to  $49 

O  $50  to  $59 

O  $60  to  $69 

O  $70  to  $79 

O  $80  to  $89  B 

O  $90  to  $99 

O  $100to$119 

O  $120  to  $149 

O  $150to$199 

O  $200  to  $249 

O  $250  to  $299 

^  O  $300  or  more 

b.  lfr,n, 

is  not  paid  by  the  month — 

What 

s  the  rent,  arn 

what  period  of  time  does  it  cover? 

$ 

00  per 

(Nearest  dollar  )                 (  V^eek.  half -month,  year,  etc  / 

^ 15  and  5 
percent 


In  addition  to  the  rent  entered  in  HI2,  do  you  also  pay  for— 
a.  Electricity? 

O   Yes,  average  monthly  cost  is  ^  


O   No,  include 
O  No,  electricity  not  used 


O   Yes,  average  monthly  cost  is 


c.  Water? 

O  Yes, 
O   No,  ii 


d.  Oil,  coal,  kerosene,  wood,  etc.? 

O   Yes,  yearly  cost  is   

O   No.  these  fuels  not  used 


H17.  Is  this  building— 

O  On  a  city  or  suburban  I 
O  On  a  place  of  less  than 
O  On  a  place  of  10  acres 


;s  of  crops,  livestock,  and  other  (arn 


O   Less  than  $50  (or  None) 
O   $50  to  $249 
O   $260  to  $2,499 


$2,500  to  $4,999 
$6,000  to  $9  999 
$10,000  or  more 


15and  5 
percent 
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FACSIMILES  OF  THE  RESPONDENT  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  POPULATION  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  1970  CENSUS 


16.  Mark  one  circle  in  part  a  and  one  circle  in  part  b  for  persons  born  outside 
the  50  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  or 
Virgin  Islands  of  U.S. 


loved  into  this  particular  house 


19a.  Mark  Yes  if  he  lived  in  this  same  house  or  apartment  on  April  1,  1965. 
even  if  he  moved  away  and  came  back  between  then  and  now.  Mark  No 
if  he  lived  in  the  same  building  but  in  a  different  apartment  on  April  1,  1965. 


Part  (2)  For  addresses  in  Louisiana,  print  the  parish  name. 
For  addresses  in  Alaska,  print  the  borough  name. 
For  addresses  in  independent  cities,  print  the 
name  of  the  city  and  word"city,"  for  example, 
"Baltimore  city." 

Part  (3)  Mark  Yes  if  you  know  that  the  address  is  now  inside  the  li 
of  a  city,  town,  village,  or  other  incorporated  place,  evi 
it  was  not  inside  the  limits  on  April  1,  1965. 


If  he  IS 
attended. 


If  he  finished  high  school,  but  did  not  go  to  college,  mark  12. 
For  college,  mark  the  highest  academic  year  attended. 


24b.  If  exact  dates  of  it 


s  closely  as  possible. 


26.  Mark  Yes  if  he  was  ever  on  active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Ak  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  no  matter  how  short  a  time  he  served. 
Count  only  active  duty  in  National  Guard  or  Reserves. 

Mark  No  if  he  had  only  civilian  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  merchant 
marine.  Mark  No  if  he  was  in  the  National  Guard  or  Reserves,  but  was 
not  called  to  active  duty.  Mark  No  if  his  only  military  service  was  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  another  country. 

27a.  Count  only  programs  that  he  finished.  Do  not  count  courses  which  are 
not  part  of  an  organized  program  of  study.  Do  not  count  training  he  got 
on-the-job,  in  company  schools,  in  college  after  the  second  year,  or 
by  correspondence. 

28a.  Health  condition.  This  is  a  serious  illness,  or  a  serious  handicap  (impair- 
ment) affecting  some  part  of  the  body  or  mind,  which  interferes  with  his 
ability  to  work  at  a  job.    Answer  No  for  pregnancy,  common  colds,  etc. 


29a.  Mark  Yes  if  he  worked  on  any  day  Sunday  through  Saturday  of  last  week. 
Count  as  work  Do  not  count  as  work 

Work  for  someone  else  for  wages.  Housework  or  yard  work  at 


salary,  piece  rate,  commission, 
tips,  or  payment  "in 
Work  in  own  busines 


Unpaid  volunt 
Work  done  as 


Any  work  in  a  family  business 
or  farm,  paid  or  not 
Any  part-time  work 
Active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
b.  Give  the  actual  number  of  hours  he  worked  at  all  jobs  last  week,  even 

if  that  was  more  or  fewer  hours  than  he  usually  works. 
C.  For  a  person  who  travels  about  in  his  work  or  who  works  in  more  than  one 
place-- If  he  usually  checks  in  or  out  at  the  same  place  every  day,  give 
the  address  of  that  place. 
If  he  does  not  check  in  or  out  at  the  same  place,  give  the  address 
of  the  place  where  he  worked  the  most  hours  last  week. 
Give  the  exact  address  of  the  location  or  branch  where  he  works  if  his 
employer  operates  in  more  than  one  location  (such  as  a  grocery  store  chain 
or  public  school  system). 

When  you  cannot  give  the  number  or  street  name,  print  the  name  of  the 
building,  if  any,  or  the  name  of  the  company  for  which  he  works, 
d.  Mark  Worked  at  home  for  a  person  who  worked  on  a  farm  where  he  lives 
or  in  an  office  or  shop  in  his  home. 
30.    Mark  No  if  he  works  only  during  certain  seasons  or  is  "on  call"  to  work 
when  needed. 

31a.  Mark  Yes  if  he  tried  to  get  a  job  or  to  start  a  business  or  profession  at 
any  time  in  the  past  four  weeks,  for  example,  if  he  registered  at  an 
employment  office,  went  for  a  job  interview,  or  did  anything  toward 
starting  a  business.  Mark  Yes  if  he  was  waiting  to  hear  from  places  he 
had  applied  to  or  registered  with  within  the  past  four  weeks, 
b.  Mark  Yes,  already  has  a  job  if  he  was  on  layoff  or  was  expecting  to  report 
to  a  job  within  30  days. 

Mark  Yes,  because  of  this  person's  temporary  illness  if  he  expects  to 
be  able  to  work  within  30  days. 

Mark  Yes,  for  other  reasons  for  reasons  such  as  going  to  school  or  taking 
care  of  children. 

32.  Look  at  the  instruction  for  29a  to  see  what  work  means.  Mark  Never 
worked  if  he:  (1)  never  worked  at  any  kind  of  job  or  business,  either  full 
or  part-time,  (2)  never  did  any  unpaid  work  in  a  family  business  or  farm, 
and  (3)  never  served  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
33a.  If  he  worked  for  a  company,  business,  or  government  agency,  print  the 
name  of  the  company,  not  the  name  of  his  supervisor.  If  he  worked  for 
a  person  or  a  small  business  that  has  no  company  name,  print  the  name 
of  the  person  he  worked  for. 
b.  Write  two  or  more  words  to  tell  what  the  business,  industry,  or  person 
named  in  33a  does.  Write  what  it  makes  or  what  it  sells  or  what  service 
Some  examples  of  acceptable  answers  are  shown  on  the  Census 


form 


d  here 


Acceptable 

Cattle  ranch 
Wholesale  grocery  store 


Unacceptable 

Ranch 

Grocery  store 
Retail  gas  station  Oil  company 

Metal  furniture  manufacturing  Furniture  company 

If  a  company  does  more  than  one  thing  (like  make  household  electrical 
appliances  and  electric  generators)  describe  only  the  major  activity  at 
the  place  where  he  works,  if,  however,  he  works  at  a  warehouse,  repair 
shop,  etc.,  that  is  part  of  and  used  only  by  a  larger  organization, 
the  major  activity  of  the  larger  organization;  for  example,  department  store 
warehouse  -  report  department  store. 
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;.  Mark  Manufacturing  if  the  factory,  plant,  mill,  etc.  makes  things,  even 
if  It  also  sells  them. 


Mark  Wholesale  trade  if  a  business  d. 
to  sell  to  stores  or  other  companies. 
Mark  Retail  trade  if  the  business  mostly  sells  things  (noi 


ake  things  but  buys  them 


5S)  to 


Mark'  Other  if  the  main  purpose  of  the  employer  is  not  making  or  selling 
things.  Some  examples  of  "Other"  are  services,  such  as  those  given 
by  hotels,  dry  cleaners,  repair  shops,  schools,  and  banks.  Farming  and 
building  houses,  bridges,  roads,  are  also  examples  of  "Other"  kinds  of 


appre 


rdsto  tell  the  kind  of  work  he  does.  If  he  is  a  trainee, 
helper,  write  that  down  too.    See  examples  of  acceptable 


.n  the  Census  form  and  h 
Acceptable 
Sales  clerk 
Carpenter's  helpe: 
Practical  nurse 


Unacceptable 

Clerk 
Helper 


C.  Print  his  job  title  (what  his  employer  calls  his  job).  If  he  has  no  job 
title,  print  None. 

.  If  he  was  an  employee  of  a  private  non-profit  organization,  mark  the  first 
circle. 

Mark  Local  government  employee  for  a  teacher  in  a  local  public  school. 
.  Mark  This  State  if  he  now  lives  in  the  same  State  as  he  did  in  April  1965. 
.    If  he  had  two  or  more  activities  during  the  same  period,  mark  Yes  for 


week  ii 


which  h 


few  hours. 
.  Part  40a  includes 


♦0.    Enter  the  amount  or  fill  the  None  circle  in  a, 

"sick  leave"  pay.  Part  40a  excludes  military  bonuses,  reimbursement 
for  business  expenses,  and  pay  "in  kind."  The  owner  of  an  unincorporated 
nonfarm  business  should  include  his  net  earnings  in  part  40b.  If  the  busi- 
ness or  farm  is  incorporated,  his  earnings  should  be  included  in  part  40a. 

Jl.    Enter  the  amount  or  fill  the  None  circle  in  a,  b,  and  c. 

a.  Social  Security  or  Railroad  Retirement  -  include  U  S.  Government  payments 
to  retired  persons,  to  dependents  of  deceased  insured  workers,  or  to 
disabled  workers.      Include  "Medicare"  premiums;    exclude  receipts. 


c.  Interest,  dividends - 
iyments 


elude  a 


ived  o 


credited  to  your  account. 

■connected  dis- 


Veterans'  payments  -  include  money  paid  for  servic( 
abilities,  to  survivors  of  deceased  veterans,  for  education  and  on-the- 
job  training  subsistence  allowances,  and  for  "refunds"  on  "GI"  insurance 
premiums. 

Retirement  pensions  -  include  amounts  paid  by  former  private  employers 
and  by  unions,  and  amounts  paid  by  Federal,  State,  county,  or  other 
governmental  agencies. 

Other  regular  payments  -  include  such  periodic  income  as  net  rental 
income,  unemployment  insurance  benefits,  workmen's  compensation, 
private  welfare  payments,  alimony  or  child  support.  Armed  Forces  allot- 
ments, and  regular  contributions  from  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
your  household. 

Exclude  receipts  from  the  sale  of  personal  property,  capital  gains,  lump- 
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H5.    Mark  hot  water  even  if  you  have  it  only  part  of  the  time. 

Also  used  by  another  household  means  that  someone  else  who  lives 
in  the  same  building,  but  is  not  a  member  of  your  household,  also  uses 
the  equipment.  Mark  this  circle  also  if  the  occupants  of  living  quarters 
now  vacant  would  also  use  the  equipment. 


Owned  or  being  bought  means  that  the  living  quarters  are  owned  outright 
or  are  mortgaged.  Also  mark  Owned  or  being  bought  if  the  living  quarters 
are  owned  but  the  land  is  rented. 


:upied  without  payment  of  cash  rent  includes,  for  example,  a 
sonage,  a  house  or  apartment  provided  free  of  rent  by  the  owner, 
a  house  or  apartment  occupied  by  a  janitor  or  caretaker  in  exchange 


Hll.  Include  the  value  of  the  house,  the  land  it  is  on,  and  any  other  structures 
on  the  same  property.  If  the  house  is  owned  but  the  land  is  rented, 
estimate  the  combined  value  of  the  house  and  the  land. 


n  if  the  furnishings. 


a.  If  you  pay  rent  by  the  month,  write  in  the  amount  of  rent  and  fill 
one  circle. 

b.  If  rent  is  not  paid  by  the  month,  answer  both  parts  of  b.  For  example, 
$20  per  week,  $1,500  per  year,  etc. 

H13.  If  exact  costs  are  not  known,  estimate  as  closely  as  possible.  Report 
amounts  even  if  bills  are  unpaid  or  are  paid  by  someone  else.  If  the 
bills  include  utilities  or  fuel  used  also  by  another  apartment  or  a  busi- 
ness establishment,  estimate  the  amounts  for  your  own  living  quarters. 
If  gas  and  electricity  are  billed  together,  enter  the  combined  amount  on 
the  electricity  line  and  bracket  ( {  )  the  two  utilities. 


H17.  A  city  or  suburban  lot  is  usually  located  in  a  city,  a  community,  or  any 
built-up  area  outside  a  city  or  community,  and  is  not  larger  than  the 
house  and  yard.  All  living  quarters  in  apartment  buildings,  including 
garden-type  apartments  in  the  city  or  suburbs,  are  considered  on  a  city 
or  suburban  lot. 

.A  place  is  a  farm,  ranch,  or  any  other  property,  other  than  a  city  or 
suburban  lot,  on  which  this  residence  is  located. 


H18.  Fill  the  circle  for  the  total  (gross)  amount  of  money  received  froi 
sales  of  crops,  livestock,  and  other  farm  products  produced  on 
place  during  the  calendar  year  1%9. 


the 
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SOURCES  OF  ERROR 

Human  and  mechanical  errors  occur  in 
any  mass  statistical  operation  such  as  a 
decennial  census.  Errors  during  the 
data  collection  phase  can  include  fail- 
ure to  obtain  required  information 
from  respondents,  obtaining  incorrect 
or  inconsistent  information,  and 
recording  information  in  the  wrong 
place  or  incorrectly.  Errors  can  also 
occur  during  the  field  review  of  the 
enumerator's  work,  the  clerical  han- 
dling of  the  questionnaires,  and  the 
various  stages  of  the  electronic  proc- 
essing of  the  material.  Careful  efforts 
are  made  in  every  census  to  keep  the 
errors  in  each  step  at  an  acceptably 
low  level.  Quality  control  and  check 
measures  are  utilized  throughout  the 
census  operation. 

In  the  manual  editing  and  coding 
operation,  a  sample  of  the  work  of 
each  coder  was  verified,  and  a  coder 
who  showed  consistently  high  error 
rates  was  retrained.  A  coder  who  still 
did  not  produce  work  of  acceptable 
quality  after  retraining  was  removed 
from  the  coding  operation.  In  addi- 
tion, provision  was  made  for  correc- 
tion of  any  work  units  for  which  the 
error  rate  exceeded  an  acceptable 
level.  Information  on  error  rates  will 
be  given  in  later  publications. 

As  was  done  for  the  1950  and  1960 
censuses,  evaluative  material  on  many 
aspects  of  the  1970  census  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  the  appropriate 


data  are  accumulated  and  analyzed.  A 
major  concern  in  the  evaluation  work 
is  to  ascertain,  insofar  as  possible,  the 
degree  of  completeness  of  the  count  of 
both  population  and  housing  units. 

EDITING  OF  UNACCEPTABLE 
DATA 

The  objective  of  the  processing  opera- 
tion is  to  produce  a  set  of  statistics 
that  describes  the  population  as  accu- 
rately and  clearly  as  possible.  To  meet 
this  objective,  certain  unacceptable 
entries  were  edited. 

In  the  field,  questionnaires  were 
reviewed  for  completeness  by  a  census 
clerk  or  enumerator,  and  a  followup 
was  made  for  missing  information.  The 
major  review  occurred  in  the  central 
processing  office,  where  the  editing 
and  coding  operation  provided  an 
opportunity  to  correct  obvious  errors 
in  the  respondents'  entries  for  those 
items  which  required  manual  proc- 
essing. In  coding  relationship  to  house- 
hold head,  for  example,  the  clerk 
made  use  of  written  entries,  which  the 
computer  is  not  able  to  read,  in 
determining  the  correct  entry  where 
the  machine  readable  item  was  blank 
or  contained  conflicting  information. 
For  a  few  of  the  items,  the  respond- 
ents' entries  were  reviewed  for  reason- 
ableness or  consistency  on  the  basis  of 
other  information  on  the  question- 
naire. As  a  rule,  however,  editing  was 
performed  by  hand  only  when  it  could 
not  be  done  effectively  by  machine. 

As  one  of  the  first  steps  in  mechan- 
ical editing,  the  configuration  of  marks 
on  the  questionnaire  was  scanned  elec- 
tronically to  determine  whether  it 
contained  information  for  a  person  or 
merely  spurious  marks.  If  the  ques- 
tionnaire contained  entries  for  at  least 
two  of  the  basic  characteristics  (rela- 
tionship, sex,  race,  age,  marital  status), 
or  for  at  least  two  relevant  sample 


characteristics,  the  inference  was  made 
that  the  marks  represented  a  person. 
Names  were  not  used  as  a  criterion  of 
the  presence  of  a  person  because  the 
electronic  scanning  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  name  and  any 
other  entry  in  the  name  space. 

If  any  characteristics  for  a  person 
were  missing,  they  were,  in  most  cases, 
supplied  by  allocation.  Allocations,  or 
assignments  of  acceptable  codes  in 
place  of  unacceptable  entries,  were 
needed  most  often  where  an  entry  for 
a  given  item  was  lacking  or  where  the 
information  reported  for  a  person  on 
that  item  was  inconsistent  with  other 
information  for  the  person.  As  in 
earlier  censuses,  the  general  procedure 
for  changing  unacceptable  entries  was 
to  assign  an  entry  that  was  consistent 
with  entries  for  other  persons  with 
similar  characteristics.  Thus,  a  person 
who  was  reported  as  a  20-year-old  son 
of  the  household  head,  but  for  whom 
marital  status  was  not  reported,  was 
assigned  the  same  marital  status  as 
that  of  the  last  son  processed  in  the 
same  age  group.  The  assignment  of 
acceptable  codes  in  place  of  blanks  or 
unacceptable  entries,  it  is  believed, 
enhances  the  usefulness  of  the  data. 
The  allocation  technique  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  procedure  used  in  the 
assignment  of  wage  or  salary  income. 
The  allocation  of  this  item  was  carried 
out  in  the  following  steps: 

1.  The  computer  stored  reported 
wage  or  salary  income  entries,  by 
sex,  age,  relationship  to  household 
head,  race,  major  occupation  group, 
class  of  worker,  and  number  of 
weeks  worked  in  1969,  for  persons 
14  years  old  and  over  who  worked 
in  1969. 

2.  Each  stored  wage  or  salary  entry 
was  retained  in  the  computer  only 
until  a  succeeding  person  having  the 
same   characteristics   and  having 
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wage  or  salary  income  reported  was 
processed  through  the  computer 
during  the  mechanical  edit  opera- 
tion. Then  the  reported  wage  or 
salary  income  entry  of  the  succeed- 
ing person  was  stored  in  place  of 
the  one  previously  stored. 
3.  When  the  wage  or  salary  income 
of  a  person  14  years  old  or  over 
who  worked  in  1969  was  not 
reported  or  the  entry  was  unaccept- 
able, the  wage  or  salary  income 
assigned  to  this  person  was  that 
stored  for  the  last  person  who 
otherwise  had  the  same  character- 
istics. 

This  process  insured  that  the  distri- 
bution of  wage  or  salary  income 
assigned  by  the  computer  for  persons 
of  a  given  set  of  characteristics  would 
correspond  closely  to  the  reported 
wage  or  salary  income  distribution  of 
such  persons  in  the  current  census. 

The  editing  process  also  includes 
another  type  of  correction;  namely, 
the  assignment  of  a  full  set  of  charac- 
teristics for  a  person.  When  there  was 
indication  that  a  housing  unit  was 
occupied  but  the  questionnaire  con- 
tained no  information  for  any  person, 
a  previously  processed  household  was 
selected  as  a  substitute  and  the  full  set 
of  characteristics  for  each  substitute 
person  was  duplicated. 

Specific  tolerances  were  established 
for  the  number  of  computer  alloca- 
tions and  substitutions  that  would  be 
permitted.  If  the  number  of  correc- 
tions was  beyond  tolerance,  the  ques- 
tionnaires in  which  the  errors  occurred 
were  clerically  reviewed.  If  it  was 
found  that  the  errors  resulted  from 
damaged  questionnaires,  from  im- 
proper microfilming,  from  faulty  read- 
ing by  FOSDIC  of  undamaged  ques- 
tionnaires, or  from  other  types  of 
machine  failure,  the  questionnaires 
were  reprocessed. 


ALLOCATION  TABLES 

The  extent  of  the  various  editing  and 
allocation  procedures  and  their  effect 
on  each  of  the  subjects  is  shown  in 
tables  C-1  to  C-4.  The  number  of 
persons  and  housing  units  enumerated 
in  the  sample  is  shown  in  table  C-1. 
The  extent  of  allocations  or  substitu- 
tions for  nonresponse  or  inconsistency 
is  shown  for  selected  characteristics  in 
tables  C-2  and  C-4;  and  distributions  as 
they  appeared  before  allocations  or 
substitutions  are  shown  in  table  C-3. 

In  table  C-1,  the  "unweighted 
sample  count"  of  persons  and  housing 
units  represents  a  count  of  one  for 
each  sample  person  and  each  sample 
housing  unit  readable  by  the  com- 
puter; thus,  it  is  the  unweighted  uni- 
verse before  ratio  estimation. 

In  table  C-2  "persons  with  two  or 
more  sample  characteristics  reported" 
are  persons  with  acceptable  entries  in 
two  or  more  relevant  sample  charac- 
teristics (for  example,  entries  in  weeks 
worked  in  1969  and  wage  or  salary 
income  for  persons  14  years  old  and 
over).  The  column  "persons  with 
sample  information"  in  table  C-4 
refers  to  the  same  information  for 
specific  places  and  counties.  The  char- 
acteristics listed  in  tables  C-2  and  C-4 
cover  most  of  the  items  that  are 
published  in  this  report.  For  each 
subject  in  tables  C-2  and  C-4  the 
universe  applicable  to  the  charac- 
teristic is  described,  along  with  the 
percent  of  persons  in  the  relevant 
universe  for  whom  nonresponses  were 
allocated.  In  table  C-2,  the  number  of 
persons  in  each  universe  is  also  shown. 

The  figures  in  table  C-3,  repre- 
senting distributions  for  each  subject 
as  they  appeared  before  substitution 
and  allocation  for  nonresponse,  may 
be  compared  with  the  corresponding 
statistics  in  the  appropriate  detailed 


table,  category  by  category,  to 
measure  the  net  effect  of  substitution 
and  allocation. 

The  allocation  rates  shown  in  these 
tables  are  generally,  but  not  always, 
comparable  with  the  rates  shown  in 
similar  tables  in  the  1960  reports. 
Certain  types  of  response  allocation 
are  included  as  allocations  in  1970  but 
were  not  so  included  in  I960.  For 
example,  allocations  of  race  are 
counted  for  household  members  when 
allocating  from  the  race  of  the  house- 
hold head,  and  allocations  of  marital 
status  and  sex  are  counted  for  persons 
identified  as  wives  of  household  heads 
or  as  heads  of  households  with  wife 
present.  Moreover,  the  characteristics 
of  sample  persons  in  substituted 
households  are  counted  as  allocations 
in  1970  but  were  not  so  counted  in 
1960  (except  when  the  person  in  the 
substituted  household  had  a  non- 
response  on  a  given  characteristic). 

In  tables  C-2  and  C-4  the  allocated 
characteristics  resulting  from  sub- 
stituted households  include  only  those 
substitutions  made  when  a  housing 
unit  enumerated  as  occupied  con- 
tained no  information  for  any  person. 
Other  substitutions  made  in  the 
processing  of  the  100-percent  data  are 
mainly  accounted  for  in  the  sample 
processing  by  adjusting  the  v^eights  of 
the  sample  persons.  Information  on 
the  total  number  of  substitutions, 
including  those  for  certain  types  of 
noninterview  and  for  processing  failure 
is  presented  in  the  report  PC(1)-B1, 
General  Population  Characteristics, 
U.S.  Summary. 

The  nonresponse  rates  shown  in 
tables  C-2  to  C-4  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  omissions  on  the  questionnaire. 
Processing  difficulties,  particularly  as 
related  to  the  income  items,  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  some  answers  and  the 
treatment  of  those  entries  as  blanks. 
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SAMPLE  DESIGN 

For  persons  living  in  housing  units  at 
the  time  of  the  1970  census,  the 
housing  unit,  including  all  its  occu- 
pants, was  the  sampling  unit;  for  per- 
sons in  group  quarters  identified  in 
advance  of  the  census,  it  was  the 
person.  In  nonmail  areas,  the  enumer- 
ator canvassed  his  assigned  area  and 
listed  all  housing  units  in  an  address 
register  sequentially  in  the  order  in 
which  he  first  visited  the  units  whether 
or  not  he  completed  the  interview. 
Every  fifth  line  of  the  address  register 
was  designated  as  a  sample  line,  and 
the  housing  units  listed  on  these  lines 
were  included  in  the  sample.  Each 
enumerator  was  given  a  random  line 
on  which  he  was  to  start  listing  and 
the  order  of  canvassing  was  indicated 
in  advance,  although  the  instructions 
allowed  some  latitude  in  the  order  of 
visiting  addresses.  In  mail  areas,  the  list 
of  housing  units  was  prepared  prior  to 
Census  Day  either  by  employing  com- 
mercial mailing  lists  corrected  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  post  office  or 
by  listing  the  units  in  a  process  similar 
to  that  used  in  nonmail  areas.  As  in 
other  areas,  every  fifth  housing  unit  of 
these  lists  was  designated  to  be  in  the 
sample.  In  group  quarters,  all  persons 
were  listed  and  every  fifth  person  was 
selected  for  the  sample. 

This  20-percent  sample  was  sub- 
divided into  a  15-percent  and  a  5- 
percent  sample  by  designating  every 
fourth  20-percent  sample  unit  as  a 
member  of  the  5-percent  sample.  The 
remaining  sample  units  became  the 
15-percent  sample.  Two  types  of 
sample  questionnaires  were  used,  one 
for  the  5-percent  and  one  for  the  15- 
percent  sample  units.  Some  questions 
were  included  on  both  the  5-percent 
and  15-percent  sample  forms  and 
therefore  appear  for  a  sample  of  20 
percent  of  the  units  in  the  census. 


Other  items  appeared  on  either  the 
15-percent  or  the  5-percent  question- 
naires. The  sample  rates  for  the  various 
items  appearing  in  this  report  are 
shown  in  table  B. 

Although  the  sampling  procedure 
did  not  automatically  insure  an  exact 
20-percent  sample  of  persons  or 
housing  units  in  each  locality,  the 
sample  design  was  unbiased  if  carried 
through    according    to  instructions; 


generally  for  larger  areas  the  deviation 
from  20  percent  was  found  to  be  quite 
small.  Biases  may  have  arisen,  how- 
ever, when  the  enumerator  failed  to 
follow  h^s  listing  and  sampling  instruc- 
tions exactly.  Quality  control  proce- 
dures were  used  throughout  the  census 
process,  however,  and  where  there  was 
clear  evidence  that  the  sampling  proce- 
dures were  not  properly  followed, 
some  enumerators'  assignments  were 


TABLE  B.  Sample  Rates  for  Subjects  Included  in  This  Report 


Subject 


Sample 

rate 
(percent) 


Subject 


Sample 

rate 
(percent) 


Sex   20 

Race   20 

Age   20 

Household  relationship  ...  20 

Family  composition   20 

Families  and  subfamilies  .  .  20 

Type  of  group  quarters.  .  .  20 

Marital  status   20 

Marital  history   5 

Children  ever  born    20 

State  of  birth   20 

Country  of  origin*   15 

Spanish  origin  or  descent  .  5 

Nativity  and  parentage*  .  .  15 

Mother  tongue*   15 

Spanish  surname*  ^   15 

Year  moved  into  present 

house   15 

Residence  in  1965    15 

School  enrollment   15 

Years  of  school 

completed   20 


■"when  these  Items  are  used  to  define  a  universe,  as  In  tables  96  to  101,  112  to  116,  and  129  to 
133,  the  minlnnum  base  for  which  derived  numbers  are  shown  Is  determined  according  to  the 
sample  rate  of  the  characteristic. 

^The  Identification  of  Spanish  surname  was  performed  for  both  the  1 5-percont  and  5-percent 
samples,  but,  for  this  report,  the  data  were  tabulated  from  the  15-percent  sample  only. 


Vocational  training  

Veteran  status  

Disability  

Employment  status  

Labor  force  participation .  . 
Weeks  worked  in  1969  .  .  . 

Activity  5  years  ago  

Place  of  work  

Means  of  transportation 

to  work  

Occupation  

Industry  

Class  of  worker  

Income  

Poverty  status  

Tenure  of  housing  unit.  .  . 

Farm  residence  

Value  of  housing  unit  .  .  . 

Gross  rent  

Plumbing  facilities  


15 
5 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 


20 
20 
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returned  to  the  field  for  resampling. 
The  percent  of  the  total  population 
and  housing  units  enumerated  in  the 
sample  is  shown  for  the  State  in  table 
C-1  in  the  body  of  this  report.  The 
computation  of  these  proportions 
excluded  several  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion for  which  no  attempt  at  sampling 
was  made.  These  were  the  relatively 
small  numbers  of  persons  and  housing 
units  (in  most  States,  less  than  one 
percent)  added  to  the  enumeration 
from  the  post-census  post  office 
check,  the  various  supplemental  forms, 
and  the  special  check  of  vacant  units. 
However,  the  ratio  estimation  proce- 
dure described  below  adjusts  the 
sample  data  to  reflect  these  classes  of 
population  and  housing  units. 

RATIO  ESTIMATION 

The  statistics  based  on  1970  census 
sample  data  are  estimates  made 
through  the  use  of  ratio  estimation 
procedures,  which  were  applied  sepa- 
rately for  the  5-,  15-,  and  20-percent 
samples.  The  first  step  in  carrying 
through  the  ratio  estimates  was  to 
establish  the  areas  within  which  sepa- 
rate ratios  were  to  be  prepared.  These 
are  referred  to  as  "weighting  areas." 
For  the  15-  and  20-percent  samples, 
the  weighting  areas  contained  a  mini- 
mum population  size  of  2,500.  The 
weighting  areas  used  for  the  5-percent 
ratio  estimate  were  larger  areas,  having 
a  minimum  population  size  of  25,000 
and  comprising  combinations  of  the 
weighting  areas  used  for  the  15-  and 
20-percent  samples.  Weighting  areas 
were  established  by  a  mechanical  oper- 
ation on  the  computer  and  were  de- 
fined to  conform,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  areas  for  which  tabulations  are 
produced.  Where  these  areas  do  not 
agree  (primarily  for  smaller  areas), 
there  may  be  some  differences  be- 


tween complete  counts  and  sample 
estimates. 

The  ratio  estimation  process  oper- 
ated in  three  stages.  The  first  stage 
employed  19  household-type  groups 
(the  first  of  which  was  empty  by 
definition).  The  second  stage  used  two 
groups,  head  of  household  and  not 
head  of  household,  and  the  third  stage 
used  24  age-sex-race  groups. 

Group 

STAGE  I 
Male  head  with  own  children 
under  18 

1  1 -person  household 

2  2-person  household 

3  3-person  household 

6  6-or-more-person 
household 
Male  head  without  own 
children  under  18 
7-12         1 -person  to  6-or-more- 
person  households 
Female  head 
13-18       1  -person  to  6-or-more- 
person  households 

1 9  Group  quarters  persons 

STAGE  II 

20  Head  of  household 

21  Not  head  of  household 

(including  persons  in  group 
quarters) 

STAGE  III 
Male  Negro 

22  Age  under  5  years 

23  5-13 

24  14-24 

25  25-44 

26  45-64 

27  65  and  older 


Male,  not  Negro 
28-33      Same  age  groups  as  for 
Male  Negro 

Female  Negro 
34-39       Same  age  groups  as  for 
Male  Negro 

Female,  not  Negro 
40-45       Same  age  groups  as  for 
Male  Negro 

At  each  stage,  for  each  of  the 
groups,  the  ratio  of  the  complete 
count  to  the  weighted  sample  count  of 
the  population  in  the  group  was  com- 
puted and  applied  to  the  weight  of 
each  sample  person  in  the  group.  This 
operation  was  performed  for  each  of 
the  19  groups  in  the  first  stage,  then 
for  the  two  groups  in  the  second  stage 
and  finally  for  the  24  groups  in  the 
third  stage.  As  a  rule,  the  weighted 
sample  counts  within  each  of  the  24 
groups  in  the  third  stage  should  agree 
with  the  complete  counts  for  the 
weighting  areas.  Close,  although  not 
exact,  consistency  can  be  expected  for 
the  two  groups  in  the  second  stage  and 
the  19  groups  in  the  first  stage. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  however.  As  indicated 
above,  there  may  be  differences  be- 
tween the  complete  counts  and  sample 
estimates  when  the  tabulation  area  is 
not  made  up  of  whole  weighting  areas. 
Furthermore,  in  order  to  increase  the 
reliability,  a  separate  ratio  was  not 
computed  in  a  group  whenever  certain 
criteria  pertaining  to  the  complete 
count  of  persons  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  weight  were  not  met.  For  example, 
for  the  20-percent  sample  the  com- 
plete count  of  persons  in  a  group  had 
to  exceed  85  persons  and  the  ratio  of 
the  complete  count  to  the  unweighted 
sample  count  could  not  exceed  20. 
Where  these  criteria  were  not  met, 
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groups  were  combined  in  a  specific 
order  until  the  conditions  were  met. 
Where  this  occurred,  consistency  be- 
tween the  weighted  sample  and  the 
complete  counts  would  apply  as  indi- 
cated above  for  the  combined  group 
but  not  necessarily  for  each  of  the 
groups  in  the  combination. 

Each  sample  person  was  assigned  an 
integral  weight  to  avoid  the  complica- 
tions involved  in  rounding  in  the  final 
tables.  If,  for  example,  the  final  weight 
for  a  group  was  5.2,  one-fifth  of  the 
persons  in  the  group  (selected  at  ran- 
dom) were  assigned  a  weight  of  6  and 
the  remaining  four-fifths  a  weight  of  5. 

The  estimates  realize  some  of  the 
gains  in  sampling  efficiency  that  would 
have  resulted  had  the  population  been 
stratified  into  the  groups  before  sam- 
pling. The  net  effect  is  a  reduction  in 
both  the  sampling  error  and  possible 
bias  of  most  statistics  below  what 
would  be  obtained  by  weighting  the 
results  of  the  sample  by  a  uniform 
factor  (e.g.,  by  weighting  the  20- 
percent  sample  results  by  a  uniform 
factor  of  5).  The  reduction  in  sampling 
error  will  be  trivial  for  some  items  and 
substantital  for  others.  A  byproduct  of 
this  estimation  procedure  is  that  esti- 
mates for  this  sample  are,  in  general, 
consistent  with  the  complete  count  for 
the  population  groups  used  in  the 
estimation  procedure.  A  more  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  these  ratio  estimates  will  be 
presented  in  a  separate  report. 

SAMPLING  VARIABILITY 

The  estimates  from  the  20-,  15-,  and 
5-percent  sample  tabulations  are  sub- 
ject to  sampling  variability.  The  stand- 
ard errors  of  these  estimates  can  be 
approximated  by  using  the  data  in 
tables  C  through  E.  The  chances  are 
about  2  out  of  3  that  the  difference 


(due  to  sampling  variability)  between 
the  sample  estimate  and  the  figure  that 
would  have  been  obtained  from  a 
complete  count  of  the  population  is 
less  than  the  standard  error.  The 
chances  are  about  19  out  of  20  that 
the  difference  is  less  than  twice  the 
standard  error  and  about  99  out  of 
100  that  it  is  less  than  2y2  times  the 
standard  error.  The  amount  by  which 
the  estimated  standard  error  must  be 
multiplied  to  obtain  other  odds 
deemed  more  appropriate  can  be 
found  in  most  statistical  textbooks. 
The  sampling  errors  may  be  obtained 
by  using  the  factors  shown  in  table  E 
in  conjunction  with  table  C  for  abso- 
lute numbers  and  in  conjunction  with 
table  D  for  percentages.  These  tables 
reflect  the  effect  of  simple  response 
variance,  but  not  of  bias  arising  in  the 
collection,  processing,  and  estimation 
steps  nor  of  the  correlated  errors 
enumerators  introduce;  estimates  of 
the  magnitude  of  some  of  these  factors 
in  the  total  error  are  being  evaluated 
and  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

Table  C  shows  approximate  stand- 
ard errors  of  estimated  numbers  for 
most  statistics  based  on  the  20-percent 
sample.  In  determining  the  figures  for 
this  table,  some  aspects  of  the  sample 
design,  the  estimation  process,  and  the 
population  of  the  area  over  which  the 
data  have  been  compiled  are  ignored. 
Table  D  shows  standard  errors  of  most 
percentages  based  on  the  20-percent 
sample.  Linear  interpolation  in  tables 
C  and  D  will  provide  approximate 
results  that  are  satisfactory  for  most 
purposes.  Table  E  provides  a  factor  by 
which  the  standard  errors  shown  in 
tables  C  or  O  should  be  multiplied  to 
adjust  for  the  combined  effect  of  the 
sample  size  (i.e.,  whether  a  20-percent, 
15-percent,  or  5-percent  sample),  the 
sample  design,and  the  estimation  pro- 
cedure. 


To  estimate  the  standard  error  for  a 
given  characteristic  based  on  the  15- 
or  5-percent  sample,  or  for  a  more 
precise  estimate  for  the  20-percent 
sample,  locate  in  table  E  the  factor 
applying  to  the  characteristic  and 
sample  size  used  to  tabulate  the  data 
and  multiply  this  factor  by  the  stand- 
ard error  found  in  table  C  or  D.  If  the 
estimate  is  not  identified  in  table  E, 
use  the  factor  shown  for  "all  other." 
Where  data  are  shown  as  cross- 
classifications  of  two  characteristics, 
locate  and  use  the  larger  factor.  Simi- 
larly, if  an  item,  although  collected 
on  one  sample  basis,  has  been  tabu- 
lated for  a  smaller  sample,  use  the 
factor  appropriate  for  the  smaller 
sample. 

The  standard  errors  estimated  from 
these  tables  are  not  directly  applicable 
to  differences  between  two  sample 
estimates.  In  order  to  estimate  the 
standard  error  of  a  difference,  the 
tables  are  to  be  used  somewhat  differ- 
ently in  the  three  following  situations: 

1.  For  a  difference  between  the 
sample  figure  and  one  based  on  a 
complete  count  (e.g.,  arising  from 
comparisons  between  1970  sample 
statistics  and  complete-count  statis- 
tics for  1960  or  1950),  the  standard 
error  is  identical  with  the  standard 
error  of  the  1970  estimate  alone. 

2.  For  a  difference  between  two 
sample  figures  (that  is,  one  from 
1970  and  the  other  from  1960,  or 
both  from  the  same  census  year), 
the  standard  error  is  approximately 
the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  standard  errors  of 
each  estimate  considered  sepa- 
rately. This  formula  will  represent 
the  actual  standard  error  quite 
accurately  for  the  difference  be- 
tween estimates  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics in  two  different  areas,  or 
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for  the  difference  between  separate 
and  uncorrelated  characteristics  in 
the  same  area.  If,  however,  there  is 
a  high  positive  correlation  between 
the  two  characteristics,  the  formula 
will  overestimate  the  true  standard 
error.  The  approximate  standard 
error  for  the  1970  sample  figure  is 
derived  directly  from  tables  C 
through  E.  The  standard  error  of  a 
25-percent  1960  sample  figure  may 
be  obtained  from  the  relevant  1960 
census  report  or  an  approximate 
value  may  be  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  appropriate  value  in  table  C 
or  D  by  0.9. 

3.  For  a  difference  between  two 
sample  estimates,  one  of  which 
represents  a  subclass  of  the  other, 
the  tables  can  be  used  directly  with 
the  difference  considered  as  the 
sample  estimate. 

The  sampling  variability  of  the 
medians  presented  in  certain  tables 
(median  age,  median  years  of  school 
completed,  and  median  income) 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  base  and  on 
the  distribution  on  which  the  median 
is  based.  An  approximate  method  for 
measuring  the  reliability  of  an  esti- 
mated median  is  to  determine  an 
interval  about  the  estimated  median 
such  that  there  is  a  stated  degree  of 


confidence  the  true  median  lies  within 
the  interval.  As  the  first  step  in  esti- 
mating the  upper  and  lower  limits  of 
the  interval  (that  is,  the  confidence 
limits)  about  the  median,  compute 
one-half  the  number  on  which  the 
median  is  based  (designated  ^).  From 
table  C,  following  the  method  outlined 
in  other  parts  of  this  section,  compute 
the  standard  error  of  an  estimated 
N 

number  equal   to        Subtract  this 
N 

standard  error  from      Cumulate  the 
frequencies  (in  the  table  on  which  the 
median  is  based)  until  the  total  first 
N 

exceeds  the  difference  between  ^  and 
its  standard  error  and  by  linear  inter- 
polation obtain  a  value  corresponding 
to  this  number.  In  a  corresponding 
manner,  add  the  standard  error  to 
cumulate  the  frequencies  in  the  table, 
and  obtain  a  value  in  the  table  on 
which  the  median  is  based  corre- 
N 

spending  to  the  sum  of  its 
standard  error.  The  chances  are  about 
2  out  of  3  that  the  median  would  lie 
between  these  two  values.  The  range 
for  19  chances  out  of  20  and  for  99  in 
100  can  be  computed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  multiplying  the  standard 
error  by  the  appropriate  factors  before 
subtracting  from  and  adding  to  one- 


half  the  number  reporting  the  charac- 
teristic. Interpolation  to  obtain  the 
values  corresponding  to  these  numbers 
gives  the  confidence  limits  for  the 
median. 

The  sampling  variability  of  a  mean, 
such  as  the  number  of  children  ever 
born  per  1,000  women  or  mean 
income,  presented  in  certain  tables, 
depends  on  the  variability  of  the  distri- 
bution on  which  the  mean  is  based, 
the  size  of  the  sample,  the  sample 
design  (for  example,  the  use  of  house- 
holds as  the  sampling  unit),  and  the 
use  of  ratio  estimates. 

An  approximation  to  the  variability 
of  the  mean  may  be  obtained  as 
follows:  compute  the  standard  devia- 
tion of  the  distribution  on  which  the 
mean  is  based;  divide  this  figure  by  the 
square  root  of  one-fifth  of  the  total 
units  in  the  distribution;  multiply  this 
quotient  by  the  factor  from  table  E 
appropriate  to  the  statistic  and  the 
actual  sample  rate  on  which  the  mean 
is  based.  If  the  distribution  is  not 
published  in  the  detailed  tables,  calcu- 
late the  standard  deviation  from  a 
comparable  distribution  for  a  larger 
area  or  for  a  similar  population  group; 
divide  by  the  square  root  of  one-fifth 
of  the  units  on  which  the  mean  of 
interest  is  based;  multiply  the  quotient 
by  the  factor  from  table  E. 
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TABLE  C.  Approximate  Standard  Error  of  Estimated  Number  Based  on  20-Percent  Sample 

(Range  of  2  chances  out  of  3;  for  factors  to  be  applied  see  table  E  and  text ) 


Estimated 
number^ 


50 ...  . 
100  ..  . 
250  .  .  . 
500  ..  . 
1,000  .  . 

2,500  .  . 
5,000.  . 
10,000  . 
15,000  . 
25,000  . 

50,000  . 
75,000  . 
100,000 


Number  of  persons  in  area^ 

1,000       10,000       25,000       100,000       250,000       1,000,000      3,000,000      5,000,000  20,000,000 


230 
270 

320 
270 


200 
240 
300 

400 
450 
490 


200 
240 
310 

440 

520 
600 


440 
540 
620 


200 
240 
320 

440 
540 
630 


'For  estimated  numbers  larger  than  100,000,  the  relative  errors  are  somewhat  smaller  than  for  100.000. 

^An  area  is  the  smallest  complete  geographic  area  to  which  the  estimate  under  consideration  pertains.  Thus,  the  a 
county,  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  urbanized  area,  or  the  urban  or  rural  portion  of  the  State  or  counts 
nonfarm  persons  in  the  State  or  county,  the  Negro  persons,  etc.,  do  not  represent  complete  areas. 


TABLE  D.  Approximate  Standard  Error  of  Estimated  Percentage  Based  on  20-Percent  Sample 


(Range  of  2  chances  out  of  3;  for  factors  to  be  applied  see  table  E  and  text) 


Estimated 

Base  of  percentage 

percentage 

500 

1,000 

2,500 

10,000 

25,000 

100,000 

250,000 

2  or  98   

1.3 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

5  or  95   

2.0 

1.4 

0.9 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

10  or  90  

2.7 

1.9 

1.2 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

25  or  75  

3.9 

2.7 

1.7 

0.9 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

50  

4.5 

3.2 

2.0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 
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TABLE  E.  Factor  to  be  Applied  to  Standard  Error 


Characteristics 

Sample  rate 
(percent) 

Factor'' 

Characteristics 

Sample  rate 
(percent) 

Factorl 

Race  

20 

0  9 

20 

0.8 

20 

0.9 

p  y 

Household  relationship  

20 

0.5 

Hours  worked   

20 

■ 

Families  and  subfamilies^  

20 

0.6 

Weeks  worked  in  1969   

20 

0.8 

Unrelated  individuals  

20 

1.3 

20 

0.8 

Type  of  group  quarters  

20 

0.6 

Activity  5  years  ago  

20 

0.8 

Marital  status  

20 

0.6 

15 

1 .3 

5 

1 .9 

Means  of  transportation  to  work  .  .  . 

15 

1.3 

20 

1.1 

State  of  birth  

20 

1 .3 

Industry  

20 

1.1 

15 

1.5 

20 

1.1 

Spanish  origin  or  descent  

5 

2.7 

Mother  tongue   

15 

1.9 

Income 

Nativity  and  parentage  

15 

1.8 

20 

0.9 

Families^  

20 

1.0 

Year  moved  into  present  house  .  .  . 

15 

2.0 

Poverty  status 

Residence  in  1965   

15 

2.1 

20 

1.9 

Rural  farm-nonfarm  residence  .... 

20 

1.9 

20 

1.1 

15 

0.9 

All  other 

Years  of  school  completed  

20 

1.0 

20 

1.0 

5 

1.7 

15 

1.2 

Veteran  status  

15 

0.9 

5  percent  

5 

2.2 

Disability  

5 

2.5 

Tabulations  of  data  for  persons  of  Spanish  heritage  are  based  on  the  15-percent  sample.  For  characteristics  shown  in  this  table  as  based  on  the 
20-percent  sample,  the  factor  for  persons  of  Spanish  heritage  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  appropriate  factor  in  this  table  by  1.2.  For  charac- 
teristics shown  as  based  on  the  15-percont  sample,  the  factor  in  this  table  can  be  used  directly. 

^  When  using  table  C  to  determine  the  standard  error  for  a  count  of  families,  use  the  column  in  table  C  appropriate  to  the  total  number  of  families 
(rather  than  the  total  population)  in  the  area  under  consideration. 
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